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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  aimed  at  making  my  scheme  and  the 
whole  Peace  Question  easily  intelligible,  even  to 
those  of  my  readers  who  have  not  given  the 
latter  serious  consideration,  by  laying  before 
them  a  few  quotations  from  authorities  on 
International  Law,  a  version  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Convention,  and  other  information  and 
discussion  which   seemed  relevant. 

Public  opinion  is  so  very  important  a  factor 
in  national  and  international  developments  that 
I  have  selected  as  data  many  accounts  of  facts 
drawn  up  by  journalists  and  many  opinions 
expressed  by  others,  as  well  as  my  own  impressions, 
which  are  neither  ideal  nor  sentimental. 

Whatever  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit  "  may  ripen 
in  a  more  or  less  remote  future  all  the  world 
over,  I  feel  with  regret  that  for  the  present  we 
must  be  content  with  less  frequent  war  and  with 
armed  peace. 


May,  1905. 
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PRELUDE. 


Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that  which  flies, 
And  work,  a  joint  of  state,  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A   saying,  hard  to  shape  in  act  ; 
For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A   bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 

Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Ev'n  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 


A  sloiv-develop' d  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school; 
Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule, 

New  Majesties  of  Mighty  States — 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour, 
But  vague  in  vapour,  hard  to  mark  ; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd. 
Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 
Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head; 
To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made, 

That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

Oh  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 

Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youth, 
To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth 

Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war — 

//  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud 
Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes, 
And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close. 

That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood; 


Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 

To  hold  his  hope  through  shame  and  guilt, 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt, 

Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace; 

Not  less,  though  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 
Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word, 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword, 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away — 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes  : 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 
Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke- 
To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day, 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead ; 
Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 
Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  delay. 

Tennyson. 

"Love  thou   thy  land,  with  Love   far-brought." 


CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

A  nation  or  a  group  of  nations  has  often  ere  now  grown 
sick  and  weary  of  war,  but  at  the  present  day,  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  whole  civilised  world  with  one 
accord  seems  to  be  learning  to  regard  war  with  disgust  and 
abhorrence,  and  to  cherish  a  reasonable  desire  for  the  main- 
tenance of  universal  peace.  These  feelings  are  not  due  to  the 
spread  of  visionary  craze,  but  to  the  steady  growth  of  a 
healthy  popular  sentiment.*  Among  responsible  statesmen 
the  wisdom  of  submitting  to  arbitration  all  causes  of  inter- 
national quarrel  which  do  not  involve  vital  interests  or  honour 
is  so  generally  recognised  that  several  arbitration  treatiesf 

*  Daily  paper,  November  12th,  1904  : — "  To  anticipate  the 
immediate  abolition  of  war  as  their  result,  would  be,  as  we  have  already 
said,  absurdly  optimistic,  but  that  they  indicate  the  birth  and  growth 
of  a  more  pacific  spirit  between  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  is  none 
the  less  certain." 

December  12th,  1904  : — "  No  Peace  Conference  can  take  place 
whilst  Russia  and  Japan  are  at  war,  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
unhappy  conflict  may  do  much  towards  securing  a  general  desire 
to  establish  a  more  reasonable  method  of  settling  disputes  between 
civilised  nations." 

■f-  Between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

,,      Germany. 
,,      Spain. 
,.      Italy. 
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or  agreements  have  been  arranged  since,  on  February  2,  1904, 
His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  announced 
to  Parliament — "  My  Government  has  concluded  with  that 
of  the  French  Republic  an  Agreement  which  will,  I  trust, 
do  much  to  promote  the  recourse  to  Arbitration  in  cases  of 
international  dispute." 

Under  these  auspicious  circumstances  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  propounding  and  discussing 
a  bolder  peace  policy  than  that  which  was  formulated  in  the 
articles  of  the  Hague  Convention,  1899.  Is  one  without 
practical  experience  of  statecraft  presumptuous  in  setting 
down  his  ideas  on  such  a  momentous  subject  ?  I  hope  not. 
When  the  ruler  of  one  mighty  Power  can  declare  publicly  that 
general  disarmament,  solemnly  proposed  by  the  ruler  of 
another  great  Power,  would  bring  about  a  recrudescence  of 
barbarism,  it  may  well  be  that  the  secrets  of  future  progress 
in  civilisation  are  hidden  from  political  experts.  Moreover, 
though  the  Tsar's  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, its  discussion  led  indirectly  to  the  valuable  Convention 
above  mentioned.  In  any  case,  the  highest  interests  of  man- 
kind are  so  intimately  involved  in  any  approach  towards 
that  sublime  ideal,  the  permanent  establishment  on  an 
honourable  basis  of  universal  peace,  that  it  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  positively  wrong  to  let  diffidence  prevent  the  modest 
expression  and  publication  of  any  proposals  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  all  international  disagreements,  if  such  proposals 
have  only  the  slightest  chance  of  helping  to  bring  a  little 
nearer  that  golden  age,  when,  at  the  least,  no  war  shall  rage 
until  "  a  parliament  of  Man,  a  federation  of  the  world," 
after  strenuous  endeavour  shall  have  failed  to  effect  a  just 
and  honourable  accommodation.     The  favourable  opinion  as 

Between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Portugal. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,      The  Netherlands. 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 
Holland  and  Denmark. 
Some     Arbitration     Treaties    between     the     United     States    and 
European  Powers  have   not  been   ratified  owing  to  amendments  made 
by  the  American  Senate. 
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to  the  feasibility  of  my  scheme,  expressed  by  several  friends 
before  whom  it  has  been  laid,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  its 
publication  may  do  directly  or  indirectly  some  little  good, 
that  following  Carlyle's  advice  I  may  have  produced  at  least 
"  some  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product." 

Two  ideas  which  I  had  treated  as  capable  of  partial  if 
not  of  complete  realisation — namely,  "  International  Control  " 
and  "  International  Police  " — were  introduced,  for  the  first 
time  I  believe,  last  December  into  a  state-paper  by  President 
Roosevelt,  in  which,  his  latest  address  to  Congress,  the 
President  also  seems  to  imply  that  some  such  International 
Peace  Union  as  I  had  been  propounding  would  tend  to 
check  the  augmentation  of  national  armaments.  My  readers 
will  be  glad  to  have  their  memories  refreshed  in  respect  to 
this  remarkable  and  much-discussed  utterance. 

The  steady  aim  of  this  nation,  as  of  all  enlightened  nations, 
should  be  to  strive  to  bring  ever  nearer  the  day  when  there  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  world  the  peace  of  justice.  There  are  kinds  of  peace 
which  are  highly  undesirable,  which  are  in  the  long  run  as  destructive 
as  any  war.  Tyrants  and  oppressors  have  many  times  made  a  wilder- 
ness and  called  it  peace.  Many  times  peoples  who  were  slothful  or 
timid  or  shortsighted,  who  had  been  enervated  by  ease  or  by  luxury, 
or  misled  by  false  teachings,  have  shrunk  in  unmanly  fashion  from  doing 
duty  that  was  stern  and  that  needed  self-sacrifice,  and  have  sought  to 
hide  from  their  own  minds  their  shortcomings,  their  ignoble  motives,  by 
calling  them  love  of  peace.  The  peace  of  tyrannous  terror,  the  peace 
of  craven  weakness,  the  peace  of  injustice — all  these  should  be  shunned 
as  we  shun  unrighteous  war. 

The  goal  to  set  before  us  as  a  nation — the  goal  which  should 
be  set  before  all  mankind — is  the  attainment  of  the  peace  of  justice, 
of  the  peace  which  comes  when  each  nation  is  not  merely  safeguarded 
in  its  own  rights,  but  scrupulously  recognises  and  performs  its  duty 
toward  others.  Generally  peace  tells  for  righteousness,  but  if  there 
is  conflict  between  the  two  then  our  fealty  is  due  first  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness.  Unrighteous  wars  are  common,  and  unrighteous  peace 
is  rare  ;  but  both  should  be  .shunned 

It  is  our  duty  to  rememlter  that  a  nation  has  no  more  right  to  do 
injustice  to  another  nation,  strong  or  weak,  than  an  individual  has 
to  do  injustice  to  another  individual  ;  that  the  same  moral  law  applies 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  we  must  also  remember  that  it  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  guard  its  own  rights  and  its  own  interests 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  in(li\i(lual  so  to  do.  Within  the  niitiou  tlie 
B  2 
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individual  has  now  delegated  this  right  to  the  State,  that  is,  to  the 
representative  of  all  the  individuals,  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that 
for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy. 

But  in  International  Law  we  have  not  advanced  by  any  means 
as  far  as  we  have  advanced  in  Municipal  Law.  There  is  as  yet  no 
judicial  way  of  enforcing  a  right  in  International  Law.  When  one 
nation  wrongs  another,  or  wrongs  many  others,  there  is  no  tribunal 
before  which  the  wrongdoer  can  be  brought.  Either  it  is  necessary 
supinely  to  acquiesce  in  the  wrong,  and  thus  put  a  premium  on  brutality 
and  aggression,  or  else  it  is  necessary  for  the  aggrieved  nation  valiantly 
to  stand  up  for  its  rights.  Until  some  method  is  devised  by  which  there 
shall  be  a  degree  of  international  control  over  offending  nations  it 
would  be  a  wicked  thing  for  the  most  civilised  Powers,  for  those  with 
most  sense  of  international  obligations,  and  with  keenest  and  most 
generous  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  to 
disarm. 

If  the  great  civilised  nations  of  the  present  day  should  completely 
disarm  the  result  would  mean  an  immediate  recrudescence  of  barbarism 
in  one  form  or  another.  Under  any  circumstances  a  sufficient  arma- 
ment would  have  to  be  kept  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  international 
police,  and  until  international  cohesion  and  the  sense  of  international 
duties  and  rights  are  far  more  advanced  than  at  present  a  nation 
desirous  both  of  securing  respect  for  itself  and  of  doing  good  to  others 
must  have  a  force  adequate  for  the  work  which  it  feels  is  allotted  to 
it  as  its  part  of  the  general  world  duty. 

Therefore  it  follows  that  a  self-respecting,  just,  and  far-seeing 
nation  should  on  the  one  hand  endeavour  by  every  means  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  various  movements  which  tend  to  provide  sub- 
stitutes for  war,  whicla  tend  to  render  nations  in  their  actions  toward 
one  another,  and,  indeed,  toward  their  own  peoples,  more  responsive 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  humane  and  civilised  mankind  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  it  should  keep  prepared,  while  scrupulously  avoiding 
wrongdoing  itself,  to  repel  any  wrong,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  take 
action,  which,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  international  relations, 
would  come  under  the  head  of  the  exercise  of  the  international  police. 
A  great  free  people  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  all  mankind  not  to  sink  into 
helplessness  before  the  powers  of  evil." 

Mr.  Secretary  Hay,  who  laboured  so  earnestly  with  the 

late    Lord   Salisbury    for    the    conclusion   of   an    Arbitration 

Treaty   between   the   United   States   of  America   and   Great 

Britain,  closed  his  speech  at  Boston  to  the  members  of  the 

International    Peace    Congress    with    the    following    weighty 

words,  from  which  my  present  modest  efforts  also  may  derive 

some  sanction  and  encouragement  : — 
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"  The  task  you  have  set  yourselves,  the  purpose  to 
which  you  are  devoted,  have  won  the  praise  of  earth  and 
the  blessing  of  heaven  since  the  morning  of  time.  The 
noblest  of  all  the  Beatitudes  is  the  consecration  promised 
the  peacemakers.  Even  if  in  our  time  we  may  not  win 
the  wreath  of  olive,  even  if  we  may  not  hear  the  golden 
clamour  of  the  trumpets  celebrating  the  reign  of  universal 
and  enduring  peace,  it  is  something  to  have  desired  it, 
to  have  worked  for  it  in  the  measure  of  our  forces.  And 
if  you  now  reap  no  visible  guerdon  of  your  labours  the 
peace  of  God  that  passes  understanding  will  be  your 
all-sufficient  reward." 

^Ir.  Hay,  moreover,  stigmatised  war  as  "  the  most  futile 
and  most  ferocious  of  human  follies,"  an  unqualified  sentiment 
which  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  British  Foreign  Secretary — ■ 
Lord  Lansdowne — on  the  birthday  (1904)  of  his  Sovereign, 
"  whose  personal  qualities,"  said  the  noble  Earl,  "  have 
influenced  and  done  so  much  to  improve  the  external  relations 
of  his  country."  His  Majesty's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace 
have  confirmed  and  increased  his  popularity  all  over  the 
world,  having  earned  for  him  the  glorious  titles  of  "  Peace- 
maker "  and  "  Apostle  of  Peace." 

A  few  examples  of  countless  appreciations  of  His  Majesty's 
peaceful  victories  are  appended  : — 

The  Press,  January,  1905  : — "  Members  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  in  London  held  their  monthly  dinner 
on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Cafe  Monico,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  G.  de  Messelitsky,  correspondent 
of  the  Novoe  Vrcrnya.  Proposing  the  health  of  the 
King,  the  chairman  said  that  all  who  worked  to  secure 
the  harmony  of  nations  felt  they  could  a})peal  with  success 
to  King  Edward  for  lielp  and  approval." 

Mr.  Carnegie,  in  New  York,  said  at  the  banquet  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  October  26,  1904  : — "  Many 
British  Kings  have  waged  war  ujkju  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  but  it  has  remained  for  our  august  patron,  the 
present  King,  to  wage  peace  wherever  he  goes.  Many 
British  Kings  have  overcome  their  enemies — our  patron 
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overcomes  the  differences  of  his  friends.  Enemies  he 
has  none.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  combined  toast, 
which  has  probably  never  been  proposed  before,  of  the 
two  rulers  of  the  English-speaking  race,  hailing  them 
as  the  potent  apostles  of  peace." 

Mr.  Cremer,  M.P.,  to  a  Daily  News  representative  :— 
"  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  in  America  at  the  great 
popularity  of  King  Edward.  I  never  heard  his  name 
mentioned  without  its  producing  a  cheer.  This,  I  learnt, 
was  because  the  King  of  England  stands  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  the  monarch  who  makes  for  peace.  The 
King  of  England  is  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  international  affairs,  and  that  influence  is 
now  recognised  by  other  nations,  especially  America,  as 
being  all  in  the  direction  of  peace." 

Telegram  to  the  King  : — "  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law,  now  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  desires  to  offer 
its  respectful  homage  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  with  a 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  to  secure  to  his  subjects  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  maintenance  of  peace,  of  which 
all  other  nations  represented  at  the  Institute  will  also 
reap  the  beneficial  results." 

Another  daily  paper  endorses  these  sentiments  : — 
"  Our  own  beloved  Sovereign,  during  his  short  reign,  has 
already  done  more  towards  cementing  the  bonds  of 
amity  between  England  and  various  Continental  nations 
than  any  one  man  for  a  century  past.  He  has  visited 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  France,  and  in  each  case  there  was 
an  outburst  of  cordial  and  sincere  friendliness  between 
the  peoples  of  the  two  countries.  Italy  and  Portugal 
were  old  allies,  but  between  France  and  this  country 
there  had  rested  for  long  a  shadow  of  suspicion  and 
animosity  which  only  the  kingly  figure  of  King 
Edward  VII.  could  fully  dispel.  The  entente  cordiale 
resulted  in  great  measure  from  his  Majesty's  tactful 
offices,  and  that  entente  has  already  had  its  influence, 
how  powerfully  we  may  not  as  yet  fully  know,  in  the 
preservation  of  European  peace." 
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The  following  leaderette,  from  a  daily  paper  of  July,  1904, 
expresses  a  general  opinion  : — 

"  The  signing  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  comes  as  a  pleasant  sequel  to  the 
good  feeling  provoked  by  the  King's  recent  visit  to 
Kiel.  Doubtless  the  Treaty  has  for  a  considerable  time 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  representatives 
of  the  two  Powers,  and  is  not  to  be  ascribed  directly  to 
the  King's  Kiel  visit  in  the  same  way  as  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  was  attributed  to  the  King's  personal  inter- 
vention. All  the  same,  King  Edward,  in  the  eyes  of 
both  peoples,  will  get  a  considerable  amount  of  credit 
for  this  latest  diplomatic  triumph.  Already  Great 
Britain  has  similar  Conventions  with  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  while  France  is  linked  up  to  Italy  by  a  similar 
agreement.  Germany  is  the  latest  country  to  enter 
into  this  friendly  ring,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  joined  up 
in  a  mutual  series  of  arbitration  agreements  that  should 
reduce  chances  of  future  friction  to  a  minimum.  Never- 
theless it  is  important  that  the  enthusiasts  for  universal 
peace  and  goodwill  should  not  build  too  high  hopes  on 
what  has  already  been  done.  These  Conventions  for 
the  most  part  only  refer  to  difficulties  of  a  legal  nature, 
and  to  points  of  interpretation  of  existing  treaties. 
This  is  an  important  step  forward,  but  it  excludes  matters 
of  high  diplomatic  moment,  affecting  points  of  honour, 
and  questions  which  any  State  chooses  to  treat  as  vital 
to  its  dignity  and  independence.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  pinpricks  are  wont  to  arise  from  quibbles  and  points 
of  interpretation,  and  then  to  lead  on  to  diplomatic 
quarrels,  the  ex'stence  of  such  treaties  as  these  removes 
many  a  cause  of  quarrel  in  its  early  stages  before  it  has 
developed  into  something  serious.  The  strides  which 
peaceful  arbitration  has  made  of  recent  years  have  been 
something  enormous,  and  these  treaties  carry  the  ])rinciple 
further.  In  time,  we  may  hope,  and  by  gradual  stages. 
arbitration  will  proceed  to  concern  itself  with  the  highest 
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matters  of  State,  and  arbitration  will  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  adhesion  of  Germany  to  this 
new  principle  is  to  be  welcomed,  because  it  should  remove 
many  causes  of  offence  between  the  two  countries, 
which  have  so  many  interests  in  common,  and  which 
have  so  many  mutual  dealings.  It  will  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  see  whether  the  Anglo-German 
Convention  will  be  followed  by  a  Franco-German,  but, 
perhaps,  this  is  an  early  stage  to  look  for  such  a  con- 
summation as  that.  The  chief  point  is  that  arbitration 
having  been  fixed  upon  as  th j  right  solution  for  the  minor 
differences  of  the  Great  Powers,  it  will  in  the  fulness  of 
time  be  applied  to  their  greater  differences  as  well." 

All  this  proves  that  the  civilised  world  is  beginning  to 
recognise  the  inestimable  value  of  assured  peace,  and  the 
unutterable  wastefulness  and  brutality  of  war.  Abundant 
evidence  of  the  spread  of  this  humane  and  rational  tendency 
is  afforded  by  the  Press  in  articles,  in  reports  of  speeches  by 
prominent  men,  native  and  foreign,  and  in  comments.  For 
example  the  Western  Press  for  November  ii,  1904,  speaks 
as  follows  : — 

"  Is  it  too  much  of  a  mere  dream  to  think  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  might  of  the  three  great  free  peoples 
of  the  world — Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States — the  most  advanced  politically,  and  the  most 
capable  of  directing  the  policy  of  their  rulers,  shall  be  used 
on  the  side  of  world-wide  peace,  and  in  checking  the 
militarism  of  those  nations  where  the  soldier  still  holds 
precedence  of  the  statesman  ?  M.  Jaures  said  yesterday 
that  the  nations  would  be  bound  to  have  recourse  to 
arbitration  if  they  were  to  avoid  bankruptcy.     This  is 

a    commonplace    perhaps There    are 

nations  which  may  advance  towards  the  goal  of  a  world 
peace  by  the  road  of  enlightened  horror  of  the  barbarism 
of  war.  This  is  the  best  road,  but  we  cannot  be  sorry 
if  less  civihsed  States  are  driven  to  the  same  goal  by  the 
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discovery  that  war,  and  the  preparations  for  war,  cost 
too  much." 

Mr.  Fred.  Greenwood,  in  Country  Life,  July  2,  1904, 
writes  : — "As  for  war  itself,  we  may  rejoice  that  it  has 
become  more  humane  when  we  think  of  the  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  their  permitted,  their  aided  work,  but  not 
when  we  look  to  the  terrific  unheroic  means  of  destruction 
which  science  is  for  ever  improving  upon." 

An  enthusiasm  for  peace  has  arisen  among  patriots  who 
believe  it  to  be  a  most  sacred  duty  to  fight  to  the  death  for 
their  country's  rights  and  honour,  among  the  advocates  of 
maintaining  pre-eminence  over  other  powers  in  naval  and 
mihtary  power,  among  those  who,  while  acknowledging  the 
consummate  foolishness  and  barbarity  of  war,  are  ready  and 
determined  to  answer  the  fool  who  provokes  hostilities 
according  to  his  folly.  The  movement  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  independent  of  the  unpractical  propaganda  of  peace 
societies  or  of  such  visionaries  as  Count  Tolstoi. 

Speaking  at  Glasgow  on  January  12,  Mr.  Balfour,  with 
honest  pride  and  confidence,  eulogised  our  pacific  policy  as 
follows  : — 

"  We  have  led,  and  rightly  led,  in  the  great  movement 
for  peace  ;  and  let  no  man  say  that  these  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration do  not  offer  in  themselves,  and  arc  not  among 
civilised  nations,  a  great  engine  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

"  A  few  months  ago,  when  this  country  was  on  the  very 
edge  of  war,  when  we  skirted  the  precipice,  and  looked 
down  into  the  abyss  and  saw  before  us  all  the  evils  which 
would  ensue  to  the  combatants  and  to  the  world  when 
two  great  Powers  came  into  conflict,  a  very  small  want 
of  tact  might  have  produced  evils  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
measure,  but  which  would  have  fallen  more  heavily 
u])t)n  (jiir  opponents  than  upon  ourselves,  evils  which 
would  in  themselves  have  been  a  discredit  to  civilisation, 
and  which  could  afford  no  good  fruit  for  the  cause  of 
progress  either  there  or  in  the  Far  East." 
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But  he  demonstrated  beyond  any  possibility  of  misappre- 
hension that  his  hopes  of  peace — of  just  and  honourable 
peace — rested  on  assured  consciousness  of  being  fully  prepared 
for  war,  thus  following  to  some  extent  the  precedent  offered 
by  President  Roosevelt  : — 

"  The  re-armament  of  the  Army  involves  a  vast  cost — 
a  cost  which  no  Continental  nation  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  bear  out  of  current  expenditure.  I  think  we  may 
confidently  say  that  the  whole  Army  will  be  re-armed  in 
two  years  after  next  March,  that  we  shall  be  long  before 
that  in  advance  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  guns  themselves  are  better  than  any  possessed 
by  any  foreign  nation. 

"  We,  and  we  alone,  propose  to  have  afield  gun  of  so 
powerful  a  character  that  it  is  not  found  possible  or 
convenient  to  make  it  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  Horse 
Artillery  gun,  and  most  interesting  will  it  be  to  see 
whether  foreign  nations  follow  the  example  we  are  setting 
them." 


"  What  had  the  Board  of  Admiralty  done  ?  They 
had  distributed  the  fighting  ships  of  the  fleet  in  the  best 
strategic  manner  to  deal  with  any  emergency  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

"The  result  was  that  the  fighting  power  of  the  British 
fleet  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  let  us  say,  of 
hostihties  with  a  foreign  Pov/er  had  been  augmented 
not  once,  not  twice,  but  three-fold.  Of  all  the  reforms 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Nelson  this 
was  perhaps  the  biggest  that  had  yet  been  made.' 

Arbitration  may  prove  the  means  to  bring  about  reduction 
of  armaments  as  an  end,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  try  the  experiment  of  ranging  an  end,  however  desirable, 
either  before  or  on  a  level  in  time  with  the  naturally 
corresponding  beginning.  i\Ir.  Cremer,  a  strong  enthusiast  for 
peace,  seems  to  admit  this  in  a  speech  dehvered  at  Cambridge 
last  December  : — 
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"  In  advocating  this  principle  of  arbitration,  many 
of  them  had  carefully  concealed  what  their  ultimate 
purpose  was.  They  did  not  regard  arbitration  as  the 
end,  but  as  the  means  to  an  end.  That  end  was 
disarmament.  When  nations  had  agreed  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  means  they  would  not  go  on 
wasting  their  resources  on  big  ironclads  and  large  armies. 
This  was  not  a  mere  theory.  Two  of  the  South  American 
Republics  had  set  an  example  by  selling  off  their  arma- 
ments, and  what  they  were  doing  now  he  hoped  others 
would  be  doing  in  the  future.  Mr.  Cremer  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  Inter- Parliamentary  Union,  a  great 
body  of  members  of  the  parhaments  of  different  nations, 
who  were  pledged  to  exercise  their  influence  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  This  was,  he  remarked,  a  marvellous  institution, 
in  respect  of  which  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  Press." 

The  maxim,  Si  vis  paceiii,  para  helium,  "  If  you  wish  for 
peace,  be  ready  for  war,"  will  hold  good  for  years,  perhaps 
for  generations,  for  it  will  offer  the  best  guarantee  for  national 
safety  until  some  system  of  International  Judicature  and 
Control  has  been  adopted  and  has  gradually  inspired  universal 
confidence  and  respect  by  many  years  of  pure  and  wise 
administration  of  justice  l^etween  contentious  peoples.  The 
following  statement  from  Country  Life,  July  2,  1904,  seems 
to  be  sound  : — 

"  That  the  old  order  will  continue  where  it  does  exist 
until  something  like  a  common  magistracy  is  obeyed 
by  groups  of  nations  (and  when  is  that  likely  to  come 
about  ?)  is  I  think  certain.  Certain  at  any  rate  it  is 
that  there  is  more  of  ambition,  more  of  fighting  purpose, 
more  of  competition  for  empire,  and  a  far  more  tremendous 
equipment  for  war  than  have  ever  been  known.  And 
that  being  so,  what  refinements  of  reasoning  do  we  need 
to  keep  England  well  armed  for  defence  in  every  way, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  chary  of  all  i)ro vocation  and  all 
needless  adventure." — Frederick  Greenwood. 
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Professor  J.  Westlake  suggests  the  eventual  possibility 
of  a  European  Government,  adding,  "  And  in  no  society  can 
peace  and  order  be  permanently  enjoyed  without  a  govern- 
ment." Chapters  on  the  Principles  of  International  Law, 
Chap,  vii.,  p.  loi. 

The  advocates  of  "  Peace  at  any  price,"  to  be  consistent, 
ought  to  surrender  their  private  privileges,  rights,  and 
possessions  as  thoroughly  as  they  repudiate  their  public 
duties.  They  should  reflect,  moreover,  that  their  noise, 
swelled  by  the  imitation  of  pohticians,  intent  only  on  dis- 
crediting and  embarrassing  their  rivals,  acts  as  a  temptation 
to  their  country's  foes  to  begin  or  to  prolong  war.  Count 
Tolstoi  is  not  alone  in  claiming  the  sanction  of  the  precept 
"  Resist  not  evil"  for  the  extreme  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
but  a  vast  majority  of  Christian  divines  have  held  and  hold 
that  this  isolated  text  should  not  be  applied  universally 
and  without  quahfication. 

The  context  and  parallel  passages  suggest  that  Christians 
were  bidden  to  queh  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retahation, 
and  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  long-suffering  and  forgiveness,  but 
were  in  general  left  free  to  use  violence  for  the  coercion  and 
punishment  of  evil  doers,  for  the  protection  of  themselves 
and  others  from  unjust  attack,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  hberties  and  just  rights. 

An  interesting  apphcation  of  the  idea  that  armed  strength 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  appeared  in  the  Standard, 
November  ii,  1904  : — 

"  Englishmen  view  the  increase  of  the  American 
Navy  without  concern  and  without  alarm.  They  cannot 
easily  conceive  circumstances  in  which  this  tremendous 
force  would  be  turned  against  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  dozen  situations  in  which 
the  invincible  fleets  of  the  great  Sister  Nations  might 
be  employed  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
and  repress  the  dangerous  ambitions  of  restless  or 
aggressive  rivals.  The  first  of  British  interests,  as  Lord 
Lansdowne  again  reminded  us  on  Wednesday,  is  Peace. 
It  is  the  first  of  American  interests  also.     And  it  is  well 
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that    this    prime    object    of    the    two    great    industrial 
communities  should  be  so  effectively  guarded." 

In  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  Jesus  Himself  gave  an 
example  of  resisting  evil,  of  the  violent  display  of  righteous 
indignation.  He  also  said  to  his  disciples  (Luke  xxii.  36), 
"  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and 
buy  one." 

That  the  Christian  precept,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  can  be 
obeyed  in  the  midst  of  war  has  never  been  more  beautifully 
illustrated  than  during  the  terrible  conflict  now  raging  in  the 
East. 

Vory  few,  if  any,  of  the  actual  combatants  in  a  war  are 
resjwnsible  for  its  outbreak,  or  even  capable  of  judging 
whether  their  cause  is  just  or  unjust,  but  do  their  duty  in 
obeying  orders  ;  so  that  on  both  sides  in  any  war  the  Christian 
virtues  of  forgiveness  and  mercy,  charity  and  self-sacrifice, 
endurance  and  courage,  can  be  learnt  and  practised  as  freely 
now  as  in  the  good  old  times.  But,  unfortunately,  war  is 
very  wasteful  of  the  lives  in  which  these  virtues  would  best 
be  exemplified  ;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  war  leaves 
the  average  morale,  even  of  a  victorious  army,  better  than  it 
found  it.  Lord  Roberts,  as  is  natural  in  a  great  soldier,  has 
said  : — "  I  think  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  war.  A  war  is  a 
wicked  war  when  it  is  needlessly  waged,  or  when  it  is  waged 
for  greed  ;  l)ut  even  in  these  cases  it  may  have  its  benefits 
for  a  nation.  Without  war — at  any  rate  without  the  vigilance 
and  discipline  which  prepare  for  that  stern  emergency — a 
nation  is  in  risk  of  running  to  seed."* 

We  may  prefer  to  keep  up  our  national  vigour  by  the 
milder  alternative  of  "  the  vigilance  and  discijiline,"  and  may 
endeavour  to  find  witli  less  risk  satisfactory  equivalents  for 
the  "  benefits  "  of  war.  That  there  are  such  benefits  I  freely 
admit,  and  that  sometimes  they  may  overbalance  the  nation's 
losses  and  tiials  ;  but  this  consideration  constitutes  no  valid 
reason  against  straining  every  effort  to  reduce  as  far  as  we  can 
tlic  possihility  of  international  conflict. 

'"■■   Quoted  by  1'.  (irccnwood  in  ('(ntiilry  Life,  July  2,  1904. 
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A  great  epidemic  appeals  more  closely  and  universally 
than  a  war  waged  abroad  to  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  both  men  and  women,  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  civilians, 
of  laymen  and  ministers  of  religion.  More  than  a  war 
pestilence  teaches  a  nation  to  "  bear  gallantly  the  sorrows  and 
afflictions  of  Hfe,"  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  loss  of  health, 
and  of  means  of  livelihood,  and  to  display  resignation  under 
unexpected  bereavement.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  a 
terrible  visitation  is  improved  sanitation,  and  maybe  a  rise 
in  the  average  of  the  public  health.  Yet  it  is  rightly  regarded 
as  a  national  duty  to  do  everything  practicable  to  prevent 
and  check  outbreaks  of  plague  and  pestilence,  and  preachers 
exhort  their  hearers  so  to  live  as  not  to  deserve  such  a 
visitation. 

It  would  appear  then  that  any  actual  or  possible  benefits 
conferred  by  war  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  imperative 
duty  of  devising  means  for  preventing  and  checking  as  far  as 
possible  outbreaks  of  hostilities.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reasonable  position  that  war  is  not  essentially  unchristian. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  must  not  involve  at  present 
the  ideas  of  disarmament  or  even  limitation  of  armaments  ; 
for  even  partial  disarmament  cannot  take  place,  as  has  been 
stated  already,  until  some  scheme  for  promoting  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  differences  has  been  tested 
thoroughly  and  found  to  be  satisfactory.  Then  at  last, 
but  not  before,  moderate  armies  and  navies  might  be  con- 
tributed by  each  federated  nation  to  an  International  Pohce. 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  said  before  the  Peace  Society  : — "  We  must 
not  expect  the  world  abruptly  to  turn  Quaker.  What  would 
happen  would  probably  lie  in  the  following  direction.  The 
armies  of  the  world  would  not  be  immediately  disbanded  ; 
they  would  be  gradually  superseded  by  an  international  police, 
to  whom  the  protection  of  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be 
confided.  The  two  systems  would  exist  side  by  side  until 
one  of  them  rendered  the  other  unnecessary,  and  perhaps 
in  the  distant  future  became  itself  superfluous." 

Our  hopes  for  the  secure  establishment  of  universal  peace 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  reahsed  by  the  sober  and  practical 
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efforts  of  peace-loving  rulers  and  ministers  approved  and 
backed  up  by  the  common  sense  of  an  intelligent  public  than 
by  the  reckless  ravings  of  idealists,  who  ignorantly  and 
arrogantly  claim  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  and  true  religion 
and  hurl  impotent  defiance  at  the  circumstances  and  tendencies 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  Good  results  may  be  hoped 
for  if  the  projected  peace  conference  of  European  monarchs 
at  Copenhagen  be  held. 

Many  considerations  suggest  that  the  present  unpopularity 
of  war  in  almost  all  civihsed  States  among  intelligent  people 
who  are  neither  idealists  nor  vote-catchers  is  likely  to  be 
permanent  an.d  to  gain  strength.  In  the  first  place,  war  is 
less  and  less  interesting  to  laymen,  because  the  operations 
are  now  too  vast  and  too  scientific  to  furnish  easily  intelligible 
narratives,  in  spite  of  the  great  enterprise  and  skill  of  special 
correspondents.  Then,  again,  there  is  little  picturesqueness 
or  romance  about  such  scenes  of  modern  war  as  are  brought 
within  the  comprehension  of  civilians.  It  has  been  said  that 
scientific  means  of  destruction  are  unheroic.  This  is  a  half 
truth.  There  is  nothing  heroic  in  laying  a  mine  ;  but  surely 
it  is  more  heroic  to  endure  the  perpetual  risk  of  explosion 
than  to  face  attacks  which  are  foreseen  and  actively  resisted. 
There  is  no  heroism  in  firing  a  cannon  at  an  enemy  six  miles 
away,  but  it  is  heroic  to  do  one's  duty  calmly  under  showers 
of  liuge  shells  launched  from  unseen  and  distant  batteries. 
But  such  passive  bravery  does  not  lend  itself  to  artistic 
expression  or  draw  the  attention  of  the  multitude  like  feats  of 
strength,  and  quickness  of  eye  and  movement,  and  calmness 
in  i)resence  of  visible  peril  at  close  quarters,  which  kind  of 
peril,  though  not  by  any  means  eliminated  from  modern 
warfare,  is  becoming  ever  more  and  more  rare  in  comparison 
with  the  danger  from  projectiles  and  explosions.  The 
contrast  from  the  artistic  }X)int  of  view  between  the  war 
vessels  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  Nelson's  time,  and 
that  between  recently  constructed  forts  and  old  castles, 
symbolise  the  contrast  between  the  shocking  realities  of 
present  and  recent  wars,   accounts  of  which  now  reach  us 
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hot  from  the  reek  of  mutilation  and  slaughter — the 
contrast  of  fresh  horrors,  I  say,  with  wars  waged  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  contemplated  through 
the  softening  atmosphere  of  a  remote  past,  rendered 
perhaps  rose-coloured  by  patriotic  pride  in  victory  or  gallant 
defence,  and  by  the  optimistic  reports  of  historians  or  the 
idealism  of  poets  and  novelists.  In  fact,  for  many  years 
"  touch-the-button  "  scientific  warfare  has  been  maintained 
in  a  certain  amount  of  popularity  by  the  glamour  of  tradition 
representing  arms  and  methods  which  have  become  obsolete 
and  by  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  "  of  armed  forces  at 
home  on  a  peace  footing.  The  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  revolting,  pitiful  details  of  scientific  warfare  now  provided 
for  all  classes  by  the  Press  has  finally  dissipated  illusion  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Cremer,  M.P.,  tells  the  Daily  News 
October  lo,  1904  : — 

"  In  every  part  of  America  where  I  visited  I  found  a 
strong  desire  for  mediation.  The  carnage  of  the  present 
war  is  terrifying.  Few  wars  have  had  such  influence  in 
converting  people  to  the  principles  of  peace." 

War  is  now  known,  and  for  ever  will  be  known,  in  its  true 
character  as  squalid,  hideous,  miserable,  savage,  brutahsing, 
dsgrading,  wasteful  of  life  and  vigour,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  its  minerals,  of  the  productions  of  industry,  and  of  all 
forms  of  national  wealth.  Unjust  war  is  now  and  for  ever 
will  be  recognised  as  a  disgraceful  crime  against  humanity, 
for  which  the  guilty  State  or  States  ought  to  be  formally 
condemned  and  punished  by  the  common  voice  and  force  of 
the  whole  civilised  world.  Just  war,  being  a  duty,  is  not 
wrong  or  shameful,  but  for  all  that  it  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  as  burdensome,  loathsome,  debasing,  and  detrimental 
to  prosperity  as  is  unjust  war. 

Then  how  futile  is  all  the  toil  and  storm,  the  agony  and 
destruction.  How  often  a  fight,  a  campaign,  an  occupation, 
expedition,  or  a  great  war  results  in  nothing  but  exhaustion 
on  both  sides  !  How  seldom  statesmen  have  enjoyed  an 
unalloyed  fruition  of  the  expectations  for  which  they  dared 
to  loose  the  dogs  of  war  !    Success  is  often  almost  as  exhausting 
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as  defeat.  The  stimulus  of  "  gbry  "  is  extremely  transitory 
in  its  effects.  At  present  the  ideas  of  glory  are  sharply 
dissociated  from  war  by  the  experience  of  Italy,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain*  and  Russia,  which  Powers  have  engaged 
in  war  with  weaker  or  smaller  States,  so  that  no  possibility 
of  "  glory  "  could  counterbalance  the  risks  of  losing  prestige. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ostensible  reward?  of  victory  really 
compensate  a  nation  for  the  sacrifices  by  which  they  have 
been  hardly  earned,  except,  of  course,  in  a  negative  direction, 
by  warding  off  dishonour  or  loss  of  freedom  or  deprivation 
of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Better  even  extermination 
than  slavish  acquiescence  in  such  degradation. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  all  this  was  only  realised  by  a  small 
minority,  while  of  the  masses  many  were  through  sheer 
ignorance  quite  indifferent  to  war  or  regarded  it  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and,  again,  some  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
bunting  and  bonfires.  Nowadays  there  are  very  few 
respectable  adults  who  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
regard  war — even  just  and  necessary  war — as  most  serious 
and  deplorable. 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  expressed  the  feeling  of  many 
nations  with  respect  to  Arbitration  Treaties  when,  as  President 
of  the  meeting  called  last  December  by  the  American  Con- 
ference on  International  Arbitration,  he  said  that  :  "  The 
principle  of  arbitration  represents  not  the  policy  of  this  party 
or  that,  not  the  wish  of  any  one  section  or  group  of  men,  but 
the  aspiration  of  a  united  people  striving  for  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  this  aspiration  has  been  disappointed 
by  the  American  Senate  in  respect  to  the  projected  arbitration 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  diplomatist  has  been  suspected  of  keeping  his  depart- 
ment full  of  business  by  working  for  peace  in  time  of  war, 
and  war  in  time  of  peace.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there 
are  indications  that  in  the  future  the  efforts  of  di]")lomacy 

*  The  weaker   or   smaller  states  arc  Abyssinia,  Spain,  the  Wahdi, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  banded  with  Boer  rebels,  the  "  Mad  "  Mullah. 
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will  more  and  more  incline  towards  the  promotion  of  peaceful 
arbitrament.  This  tendency  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  more  copious  infusion  of  the  commercial  element  into 
the  Ministries  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  place  of  lawyers 
and  soldiers  and  relatives  of  naval  and  military  officers, 
and  also  by  the  development  of  representative  institutions 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

The  influence,  again,  of  the  Press  seems  likely  to  be  exerted 
with  ever-increasing  assiduity  in  favour  of  conciliation.  Many 
persons  whose  opinion  is  of  weight  share  the  hopes  recently 
expressed  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  M.P.,  that  "  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  newspapers,  so  far  from  inciting  nations  to 
carnage,  will  incite  them  to  submit  their  differences  to 
conferences  and  tribunals." 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Birmingham 
Mail  for  November  lo,  1904,  serves  to  encourage  such  sanguine 
anticipations  : — 

"  The  Trend  Towards  Peace. 

"  It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  dawn  of  the  new 
century,  marked  as  it  is  by  the  progress  of  one  of  the 
bloodiest  conflicts  in  history,  should  have  brought  also 
upon  its  wings  at  least  the  blessed  hope,  though  not, 
unhappily,  by  any  means  the  sure  anticipation,  of  a 
future  world's  peace.  To  imagine  that  we  are  within 
sight  of  the  day  when  the  old,  barbarous  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  shall  no  longer  hold  sway  would  be  absurd 
optimism.  We  can  claim,  however,  that  there  are 
indications  that  a  recognition  of  the  desirabihty  of  peace 
and  the  possibility  of  avoiding  war  is  at  last  becoming 
a  real  factor  in  international  politics.  Humanity,  all 
down  the  centuries,  has  marched  through  fire  and  blood, 
through  wholesale  murder  and  rapine,  and  only  now  has 
it  begun  to  realise  that  the  peaceful  arbitration  which 
has  long  since  been  generally  adopted  for  the  settlement 
of  individual  disputes  might  with  equal  advantage  be 
applied  to  those  between  nations.  Lord  Lansdowne's 
most  significant  utterances,  in  an  important  speech     .     . 
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were  his  remarks  upon  the  progress  of  arbitration,  and 
the  stimulus  which  has  been  given  '  to  the  existing 
desire  for  the  discovery  of  some  less  clumsy  and  brutal 
method  of  adjusting  international  differences.' 
So  also  do  the  following  extracts.  Daily  Mail,  February  14, 
1905  :— 

"Sir  Thomas  Barclay's  Mission  of  Amity. 

"  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  German  Com- 
mercial Congress,  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  the  well-known 
peace  advocate,  arrived  in  Berlin  yesterday  morning 
on  his  mission  for  the  improvement  of  Anglo-German 
relations. 

"The  Press  of  the  German  capital  has  offered  him  a 
very  sympathetic  welcome,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
telegraphs  our  Berlin  correspondent,  that,  despite  the 
indiscretions  of  Dr.  Paasche,  the  National  Liberal  leader, 
and  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  at 
Eastleigh,  there  is  a  decided  feeling  among  all  influential 
and  responsible  circles  in  Berlin  that  the  present  conditions 
should  change.  The  newspapers  urge  that  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay's  endeavours  should  receive  the  strongest 
support. 

"  '  I  come  here,'  said  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  to  our  corre- 
spondent, '  at  the  invitation  of  the  German  Handelstag, 
a  parliament  of  trade  corresponding  with  the  Association 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  '  Let  German  trade  and  industry  extend  the  hand  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  English  trade  and  industry  for 
the  economic  improvement  of  both  countries.'  " 

"  It  has  certainly  never  been  intended,"  says  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung,  "  that  England  and  Germany  should  be 
enemies,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  arc  the  ideal  efforts 
of  great  men  for  humanising  the  world  more  understood 
than  when  they  echo  from  England  to  Germany  and  from 
Germany  to  England.  " 

The  Victorian  era  was  signalised  intey  alia  by  a  marked 
improvement  in  respect  of  religious  toleration.     The  friction 
c  2 
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caused  by  several  aspects  of  education  in  England  and  France 
seems  likely  to  yield  shortly  to  the  gentle  lubrication  of  time, 
and  in  any  case  does  not  excite  the  virulence  in  which  dis- 
putants on  religious  questions  used  to  indulge.  The  spirit 
of  toleration  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  ideals  and  conceptions 
of  deity  must  check  narrow-minded  impatience  of  political 
and  other  ideals  which  clash  with  our  own.  Experience 
demonstrates  that  this  is  true  of  local  and  imperial  politics, 
in  spite  of  occasional  ebullitions  of  acrimony.  Sensible 
people  have  learnt  at  last  that,  however  vital  their  ideals 
may  be  to  themselves,  it  is  not  their  business  or  duty  to  expect 
universal  uniformity,  or  to  try  to  convince  opponents  against 
their  will.  It  has  been  found  over  and  over  again  that  vast 
amounts  of  time,  energy,  and  temper  are  saved,  if,  when 
differences  of  opinion  assert  themselves,  the  parties  begin  by 
inquiring  calmly  how  much  after  all  they  agree,  instead  of 
emphasising  with  heat  how  much  they  differ.  Progress  has 
led  us  further  and  further  away,  with  some  acceleration 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  from  the  intellectual  and 
moral  standpoint  occupied  by  prelates  who  conscientiously 
burnt  the  unorthodox,  and  knights  who  slaughtered  all 
comers  unless  they  confessed  that  the  charms  of  the  knights' 
respective  Dulcineas  were  unrivalled. 

The  diminution  of  pugnacity  in  championship  of  cherished 
convictions  seems  to  be  ignored  by  some  opponents  of  the 
peace-at-any-price  fallacy.  For  instance,  the  editor  of  the 
Spectator  writes,  July  9,  1904  : — 

"  All  progress  implies  conflict  of  ideals,  and  that 
conflict  ultimately  implies  war  if  the  ideal  is  vital  enough 
to  demand  great  sacrifices.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  idealism  of  war,  and  not  merely  its  emotional 
appendages.  The  civilisation  in  which  war  was 
impossible  would  be  an  epoch  of  mental  and  moral 
stagnation,  whatever  its  material  prosperity." 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  progress  has 
hitherto  implied  conflict  of  ideals,  it  is  now  permissible  to 
anticipate  the  discovery  and  enhancement  of  the  compatibility 
of  ideals  hitherto  considered  to  be  positively  and  aggressively 
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conflicting.  Again,  while  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable 
that  war  should  ever  become  impossible,  just  as  it  is 
inconceivable  that  fights  between  individuals  and  crimes  of 
violence  committed  by  individuals  can  be  made  impossible 
in  any  one  State,  still  we  are  not  therefore  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  praying,  hoping,  and  striving  to  make  war 
as  improbable  and  rare  as  human  imperfections  will  allow. 

If  only  war  can  be  shifted  from  the  position  of  a  Court  of 
First  Instance  to  that  of  a  Covn't  of  Appeal  an  incalculably 
great  advance  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  made. 
In  most  cases  it  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  apply  the  phrase 
"ultima  ratio"  to  war,  when  no  first  or  second  attempt  at 
adjustment  beyond  insincere  diplomatic  see-sawing  has 
occurred  to  justify  the  epithet  "  last."  The  establishment  of 
such  an  international  Court  of  First  Instance  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  of  all  kinds  between  independent  governments  by 
process  of  law  is  no  longer  an  idle  dream  of  visionaries,  but 
is,  or  is  becoming,  feasible.  It  constitutes  a  practical  problem 
to  the  solution  of  which  statesmen  may  aspire  with  hope  of 
success  and  assurance  of  popular  sympathy. 


CHAPTER     II. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  UNION. 

• 

I  assume  that  four  or  five  of  the  most  influential  Common- 
wealths, including  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  together  with  several  nations 
occupying  smaller  areas,  already  do,  or  in  the  near  future  will, 
earnestly  desire  the  general  maintenance  of  peace,  and  in 
particular  of  peace  among  themselves,  with  a  view  to  being 
able  without  distraction  to  employ  their  resources  con- 
structively and  productively  in  commercial  and  industrial 
developments,  the  promotion  of  sound  educational  methods, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  masses. 
Such  a  peace-loving  group  of  Commonwealths  might  adopt  a 
scheme  more  or  less  like  the  following  scheme,  which  has 
seemed  feasible  to  all  to  whom  it  has  been  propounded — 
and  they  are  many. 

I. 

Let  the  group  constitute  itself  an  International 
Association  or  Union,  or,  as  one  of  President  Roosevelt's 
critics  suggested  in  sarcasm,  "  a  Grand  International  Peace 
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Trust,"  having  for  its  objects  the  avoidance  of  war,  whenever 
it  shall  be  possible  to  resort  to  Arbitration,  and,  accordingly, 
the  establishment,  sanction  and  maintenance  of  a  High  Inter- 
national Court  or  the  appointment  of  High  Commissioners 
for  the  settlement,  by  Arbitration  or  process  of  International 
Law,  of  all  disputes  whatsoever  between  the  governments 
thus  associated. 

II. 

1.  Let  the  heads  of  the  several  States,  monarch  or 
president,  be  ex  officio  trustees  for  any  fund  or  properties 
owned  by  or  controlled  by  the  Union. 

2.  Let  each  ex  officio  Trustee  choose  and  nominate  from 
the  most  respected  and  distinguished  members  of  his  own 
State  three  working  trustees  (see  XIII.)  to  act  as  assessors 
and  financial  administrators  of  the  Union,  one  of  whom  the 
ex  officio  Trustee  shall  nominate  as  an  arbitrator  of  the  Inter- 
national High  Court  of  Arbitration.  For  this  trustee  and 
arbitrator  the  ex  officio  Trustee  shall  also  nominate  a  deputy. 
The  ex  officio  Trustees  shall  each  fill  vacancies  in  their  own 
body  of  four  representatives  at  once  as  they  occur. 

3.  These  assessors  shall  at  once  determine  by  equitable 
assessment  the  quota  which  each  State  shall  pay  at  the  equal 
or  equitable  rate  agreed  upon  to  the  Common  Fund  subscribed 
by  the  several  members  of  the  Union,  the  several  quotas 
being  equal  in  amount  to  such  a  percentage  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  of  the  net  revenue*  of  the  respective  States,  with 
equitable  additions  or  deductions  to  adjust  inequalities  of 
national  credit.     (For  alternatives  see  page  12.) 

4.  Let  the  Trustees  of  the  International  Union  collect 
the  several  components  of  the  Common  Fund  and  invest 
them  in  sound  securities  all  over  the  world  and  pay  regularly 
as  arranged  the  available  dividend  pro  rata  to  the  several 
contributing  States. 

"■  Doductioii  to  be  made  for  interest  on  and  service  of  public 
debts  and  for  the  expenses  of  Government  trading  {c-i^-,  postal  or 
railway  services). 
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III. 

1.  Let  the  members  of  the  International  Union 
solemnly  and  publicly  pledge  themselves  to  refer  every 
dispute  with  other  members  of  the  said  Union  which  cannot 
be  settled  diplomatically  to  an  Arbitration  Court  or 
Commission  selected  or  instituted  by  the  Union,  or,  in  default 
of  such  reference  to  forfeit  ipso  facto  the  contributions  or 
part  of  the  contributions  to  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union 
as  may  be  decided  by  the  High  Court  or  a  Commission  of 
the  Union.  (See  VI.)  The  decision  that  a  State  is  to  be 
subject  to  forfeit  is  not  to  be  considered  as  punitive  or  in 
the  nature  of  a  fine,  but  as  an  arbitral  assignment  of  damages 
voluntarily  incurred  by  disturbing  the  public  peace  and  so 
causing  inconvenience  and  expense  to  fellow-members  of  the 
Union.  A  decision  of  the  High  Court  shall  not  impute 
criminality  or  immorality  to  any  State,  but  shall  pronounce 
whether  or  no  its  conduct  is  equitable  according  to  Inter- 
national Law  and  consonant  with  the  interests  of  the 
Union. 

2.  In  the  event  of  only  one  party  to  a  dispute  being 
ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  Arbitration,  th_^  High  Court 
or  a  Commission  of  the  L^nion  shall  pronounce  that  party 
exempt  from  forfeiture. 

3.  In  the  event  of  an  act  of  war  precipitating  hostilities 
without  allowing  opportunity  for  Arbitration,  the  High  Court 
or  a  Commission  of  the  Union  shall  determine  which  State 
or  States  by  responsibihty  for  the  outbreak  of  war  may  have 
incurred  ipso  facto  whole  or  partial  forfeiture  of  their  respective 
contribution  to  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union. 

4.  Forfeited  contributions  or  forfeited  portions  of 
contributions  to  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union  shall  be 
distributed  pro  rata  among  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
Union  other  than  the  State  or  States  against  which  a 
decision  of  forfeiture  has  been  pronounced.     (See  VI.) 

5.  In  the  event  of  such  disruption  of  any  State  belonging 
to  the  Union  that  there  is  no  settled  government  or  no  minister 
unquestionably  entitled  to  receive  the  said  State's  dividend, 
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the  Trustees  shall  suspend  paj'ment  of  dividends  and  hold 
them  in  trust  pending  restoration  of  order. 


IV. 

The  States  which  are  members  of  the  Union  shall 
solemnly  and  publicly  pledge  themselves  in  advance  to  respect 
adverse  decisions  of  the  International  High  Court  or  High 
Commissions  of  the  Union  as  to  forfeiture  of  contributions 
to  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union  ;  but,  with  this  proviso, 
shall  reserve  their  sovereign  and  independent  right  to  go  on 
fighting  if  war  has  begun,  or  to  appeal  from  the  finding  of 
the  High  Court  or  Commission  after  Arbitration  to  the  ultima 
ratio  of  war  with  their  opponents  in  any  quarrel. 

V. 

In  the  event  of  enmity  or  war  between  members  of 
the  Union  the  neutral  members  shall  stand  pledged  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Union  to  prevent  war  or 
terminate  actual  hostilities  if  possible  by  bringing  all  available 
means  of  pacificatory  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  bellicose  or 
belligerent  States. 

VI. 

Any  State  belonging  to  the  Union  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  secede  from  the  Union  at  any  time,  giving  the  Trustees  two 
years'  notice*  of  the  withdrawal  of  its  share  of  the  Common 
Fund,  which  share  shall  be  paid  over  at  the  expiration  of 
the  said  lerni,  if  the  seceded  state  shall  have  been  and  shall 
be  then  at  peace.  If  otherwise  the  said  share  or  a  portion 
thereof  shall  l)e  forfeited,  unless  the  High  Court  ])ronounce 
the  war  to  be  waged  justly  by  tlie  seceding  state. 

*  This  or   some   other   precautionary  engagement    of  the  kind   is 

necessary     to     prevent     any    State    which     may     have  determined 

on   aggression   evacUng   forfeit    by    timely    secession    and  withdrawal 
of  its  share  of  the  Common  Fund. 
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VII. 

Each  and  very  State  belonging  to  the  Union  shall 
make  it  illegal  by  enactment  for  its  citizens  and  dependents 
to  hold  or  have  an  interest  in  any  foreign  war  loans  or  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  deal  in  foreign  war  loans  within  its 
territories,  dependencies,  protectorates,  or  spheres  of  influence. 

VIII. 

The  States  which  belong  to  the  Union  shall  solemnly 
and  publicly  pledge  themselves  to  put  down  effectually  all 
supply  or  conveyance  of  arms,  war  vessels,  and  munitions  of 
war  (i)  to  dependencies  or  protectorates  of  foreign  Powers  ; 
(2)  to  persons  living  in  spheres  of  foreign  influence  ;  (3)  to 
private  companies  or  individuals  who  might  transfer  them 
to  dependencies  or  protectorates  or  spheres  of  influence  of 
foreign  Powers  ;  (4)  to  petty  States  or  tribes  or  to  individual 
members  of  the  same  ;  (5)  to  private  individuals,  clubs, 
associations,  or  companies  belonging  to  foreign  States.* 

IX. 

The  States  belonging  to  the  Union  shall  instruct 
their  representatives  constituting  the  International  High 
Court  of  Arbitration  to  endeavour  by  revision  and  codification 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  International 
Law  throughout  the  Union  and  to  reform  and  amplify  the 
said  law  and  to  frame  regulations  for  the  procedure  of  the 
High  Court  of  Arbitration  aforesaid  so  as  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  conduct  and  method  of  judges,  advocates,  witnesses, 
and  parties  to  any  Inquiry. 

X. 

I.  The  Trustees  shall  meet  and  the  High  Court  shall 
sit  in  a  building  appropriated  for  their  use  in  the  territory  of 
the  Netherlands. 

*  Who  might  be  plotting  revolution  or  civil  war. 
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2.  The  High  Court  may,  if  convenient,  appoint 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  or  Arbitration  to  sit  wherever 
it  may  be  convenient. 

3.  The  High  Court  may  refer  questions  not  involving 
honour  or  vital  interests  to  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration. 

XL 

The  High  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  authorised 
in  extreme  cases  to  advise  the  States  belonging  to  the  Union 
to  prevent  war  or  outrage  by  uniting  in  an  overwhelming 
demonstration  of  military  or  naval  force. 

xn. 

In  cases  involving  honour  or  vital  interests  a  majority  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  High  Court  shall  be  required 
to  make  a  decision  authoritative. 

XIII. 

The  expenses  of  the  High  Court  (over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  arbitral  inquiry),  and  of  service  of  the  Common 
Fund,  and  an  annual  sum  to  be  set  aside  to  form  a  reserve 
fund,  shall  be  charged  upon  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
interest  of  the  Trustees'  investments.  The  expenses  and 
court  fees  pertaining  to  the  several  arbitral  inquiries  shall 
be  paid  by  the  States  at  whose  instance  the  several  inquiries 
are  respectively  instituted.  The  remuneration  of  the  several 
trustees  shall  be  provided  by  the  nominating  States 
respectively. 

XIV. 

Upon  request  from  a  State  or  States  outside  the 
union,  with  an  undertaking  to  pay  fourfold  court  fees,  the 
High  Court  shall,  if  advisable,  hold  arbitral  inquiries  in  which 
one  or  some  or  all  of  the  parties  to  the  inquiry  may  be  outside 
the  union,  provided  always  that  the  parties  to  such  inquiry 
give  satisfactory  assurances  of  their  intention  to  respect  the 
dignity  of  the  High  Court  and  to  abide  by  its  decision. 
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XV. 

The  court  fees  of  the  International  High  Court  of 
Arbitration  should  be  fixed  on  such  a  scale  as  to  discourage 
vexatious  or  trivial  applications.  A  percentage  of  these 
fees  might  go  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 

XVI. 

Each  government  at  any  time  through  its  ex  officio 
Trustee  or  his  or  her  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  may  challenge, 
giving  specific  reasons,  the  nomination  of  any  trustee, 
arbitrator,  or  deputy  arbitrator.  The  International  High 
Court  shall  hear  agents  and  counsel  upon  the  case,  and  if 
the  Court  uphold  the  challenge  the  place  in  the  service  of 
the  union  held  by  the  person  challenged  shall  be  declared 
vacant  by  the  Court,  and  shall  be  filled  up  (see  II.,  2)  at  once 
by  the  nominator  of  the  said  person. 

XVII. 

Articles  and  ordinances  of  the  International  Peace 
Union  may  be  added  to,  amended,  or  annulled  at  a 
special  session  of  all  the  nominated  Trustees,  if  four-fifths  of 
the  total  number  agree  upon  an  addition  or  alteration  or 
deletion. 


I  venture  to  compare  these  seventeen  clauses  to  the  rough 
draft  of  a  Bill  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the  English 
Parliament,  which,  before  it  can  become  an  Act,  has  to  be 
subjected  to  alterations  of  many  kinds  at  the  hands  of  a 
parliamentary  draftsman  and  by  amendments  in  both  houses, 
so  that  the  introducer  is  fortunate  if  the  Act  ultimately 
preserves  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  general  idea  embodied 
in  his  rough  draft. 

Should  my  general  idea  hereafter  be  realised  in  some 
degree  by  statesmen  and  nations,  I  shall  indeed  have  my 
reward. 
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Certain  theoretical  objections  or  criticisms  ought  to  be 
anticipated  and  discussed. 

The  scheme  does  not  propose  any  interference  with  the 
sovereign  majesty  or  complete  independence  of  any  Common- 
wealth. It  allows  for  cases  in  which  gross  insult  or  outrage 
make  war  actually  or  virtually  inevitable,  and  leaves  each 
State  free  to  declare  war  or  commit  acts  of  war  if  it  be  so 
disposed.  Any  forfeit  by  way  of  damages  for  breach  of  the 
public  peace  is  virtually  self-inflicted,  because  it  is  voluntarily 
incurred  in  accordance  with  the  losers'  own  previous  agreement 
and  is  assigned  by  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Inquiry  in  which  the 
forfeiting  State  is  fully  represented,  possibly  with  the  assent 
of  its  own  representative. 

The  right  of  challenge  (Clause  XVI.)  is  designed  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  elements  of  prejudice  or  extravagance  of  opinion 
or  excessive  self-assertion  impairing  the  authority  of  the 
Court,  arid,  moreover,  enhances  its  representative  character 
by  conferring  on  every  Commonwealth  belonging  to  the  union 
the  privilege  of  tacit  approval  of  all  the  trustees  and  arbitrators 
nominated  by  other  States.  Thus  the  Court  would  represent 
each  Commonwealth  equally,  and  its  decisions  would  not  have 
power  to  demand  submission,  l)ut  would  be  allowed  by  pre- 
arrangement  to  assume  prospective  acquiescence.  It  is 
obvious  that  challenging  by  way  of  protest  against  a  decision 
would  be  futile,  and  would  be  merely  an  undignified  display 
of  irritation. 

By  communicating  the  names  of  intended  nominees  to 
the  Foreign  Offices  reciprocally,  some  questions  of  objection 
to  any  individuals  might  be  settled  diplomatically  before 
actual  nomination.  And  in  case  of  grounds  for  challenge 
arising  after  nomination  an  arrangement  might  be  contrived 
similarly. 

It  might  be  judged  advisable  to  refer  all  disputes  to  High 
Commissions  of  Arbitration  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  make 
the  International  High  Court  a  Court  of  First  Appeal. 

In  Constitutional  Governments  the  Head  of  the  State 
would,  of  course,  nominate  trustees  and  arbitrators  according 
to  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  or  Councillors. 
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Observe  that  by  forfeiture  of  all  its  contribution  a  State 
ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  union — at  least  until  a  second 
contribution   be   accepted. 

The  scheme  does  not  interfere  with  the  right  and 
power  of  members  of  the  International  Peace  Union 
(i)  to  make  war  on  States  which  are  not  members  of  the 
said  Union  ;  (2)  to  establish  colonies  wherever  the  rights 
and  interests  of  members  of  the  Union  are  not  infringed  by 
such  colonisation  ;  (3)  to  extend  their  territories  or  occupy 
and  acquire  new  territory  with  the  same  sort  of  reservation  ; 
(4)  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  weak  or  disorganised  States 
with  the  same  sort  of  reservation  ;  (5)  to  adopt  spheres  of 
influence  with  similar  reservation. 

The  International  Peace  Union  should  be  in  no  sense  and 
by  no  means  an  offensive  or  defensive  alliance  against  any 
State  or  States  outside  the  Union. 

The  International  Peace  Union  need  not  interfere  with  any 
international  society  already  acknowledged  as  such  by  experts 
in  International  Law,*  or  with  existent  alliances.  Any  one 
party  to  an  existent  alliance  might  join  the  Union  with  such 
reservations  as  prior  obligations  might  necessitate,  provided 
that  the  objects  of  the  alliance  were  not  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  object  of  the  Peace  Union.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
real  motive  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia  was  to  lessen  the  probability  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  five  Powers  attacking  any  one  or  more  of  the 
rest  of  the  five  Powers,  then  it  seems  possible  for  each  and  all 
of  these  powers  to  join  an  International  Peace  Union. 

Great  Powers  may  object  to  lesser  Powers  being  represented 
equally,  and  may  claim  that  their  nominees  should  have 
voting  power  in  proportion  to  the  nominators'  contribution  ; 
but  such  ideas  involve  the  implicit  assumption  that  a  common- 
wealth's nominees  will  only  consider  the  material  interests 
of  their  country  without  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  or  the  less 

*  e.g.,  That  which  comprises  all  European  and  American  States 
and  a  few  Christian  States  in  other  parts  of  the  world  (Westlake),  to 
which  Japan  ought  now  to  be  added,  and  the  Moral  Heptarchy  in 
Europe  founded  by  the  Convention  of  May  24th,  1881. 
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immoral  but  equally  untenable  assumption  that  the  nominees 
of  greater  Powers  are  better  qualified  by  intellect  and  education 
to  appreciate  truth  and  form  just  decisions  than  the  nominees 
of  lesser  Powers,  Lord  Alverstone's  support  of  certain  points 
of  the  American  case  as  to  the  Alaskan  boundary  constitutes 
a  recent  and  striking  instance  of  an  arbitrator's  judicial 
acumen  and  probity  triumphing  over  patriotic  prejudice. 
Such  rigid  attention  to  points  at  issue,  irrespective  of  any 
consequences  involved  in  plain  statements  of  fact,  ought  only 
to  be  expected  from  trained  advocates  and  judges.  History 
again  does  not  credit  great  Powers  with  a  monopoly  of  eminent 
publicists  and  expounders  of  law.  Were  not  Grotius  and 
Bynkershoek  Dutchmen,  and  was  not  Pufendorff  a  native  of 
Saxony  ? 

The  position  of  various  Powers  in  a  scale  of  estimated 
magnitude  is  occasionally  precarious  and  often  difficult  to 
determine,  so  that  formal  comparisons  would  prove  odious 
and  fraught  with  danger  to  the  harmony  which  should  prevail 
in  an  association  founded  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  An  International  Peace  Union  would  be  constituted 
and  maintained  on  a  basis  of  law,  namely,  of  pre-existent 
international  law,  supplemented  with  a  view  to  extension 
and  improvement  by  its  own  laws  and  ordinances.  Con- 
sequently the  Union  collectively  must  recognise  that  each  of 
the  constituent  powers  and  Independent  States  has  in  relation 
to  it  a  definite  legal  status.  Now  it  is  a  fact  "  which 
the  student  of  International  Law  is  bound  to  note  "  that 
political  inequality  is  compatible  in  the  European  system, 
and  therefore  universally,  "  with  legal  equality."  From 
this  fact  Professor  Westlake,  who  is  quoted,*  deduces  the 
eventual  possibility  of  a  "  Euroi)can  Government,"  which 
appears  to  involve  the  possibility  of  International  Government 
shared  by  any  number  of  States,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  world  they  may  be  situated.  Tlie  existing  society  of 
States,  "possessing  little  organisation  and  no  officers,  never 
indeed  performing  a  collective  act,"  labours  under  disabilities 
which  a  Peace  Union  would  seek  to  remove  or  minimise, 

*  Chapters  on  Ititernational  Law,  Chapter  VII.,  p]).  loo-ioi. 
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thus  making  itself  competent  to  support  justly  offended 
States  more  effectively  and  immediately  than  the  international 
society.  The  latter,  however,  even  now  "  is  far  from  lacking 
that  other  mode  of  enforcing  its  rules  which  consists  in  the 
support  given  by  the  members  to  one  of  their  number  who  has 
been  injured  by  a  breach  of  them.  Often,  it  is  true,  a  justly 
offended  State  is  left  in  the  particular  case  to  fight  its  own 
battle,  but  it  receives  a  moral  support  from  the  general 
recognition  that  its  resort  to  arms  was  the  exercise  of  a  right, 
and  the  interests  of  States  meet  and  cross  each  other  at  so 
many  points  that  there  is  generally,  before  long,  some  point 
at  which  the  offender  is  made  to  feel  the  loss  of  sympathy 
which  his  conduct  has  occasioned." 

Some  practical  objections  or  criticisms  which  might  be 
directed  against  the  financial  proposals  of  the  scheme  remain 
to  be  considered. 

Of  course  members  of  any  International  Peace  Union 
provided  with  an  effective  organisation  must  incur  a  certain 
amount  of  annual  expense  in  remunerating  those  officials 
of  the  Union  who  are  nominated  by  the  several  Governments, 
and  possibly  also  a  share  of  the  annual  cost  of  managing  the 
fund,  and  of  maintaining  a  suitable  establishment  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  Union. 

The  earnest  desire  among  nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  assumed  at  the  outset  to  be  prevalent  or  imminent 
presupposes  also  a  readiness  to  make  substantial  sacrifices 
for  so  profitable  and  sacred  a  cause.  Now  supposing  Great 
Britain's  contribution  to  the  Common  Fund  of  the  International 
Peace  Union  were  £30,000,000  sterling  out  of  a  Common 
Fund  of  £240,000,000.  The  other  contributors,  who  on 
the  average  pay  more  interest  on  loans  than  Great  Britain 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2,  would  have  their  £210,000,000 
cash  reckoned  as  £315,000,000  stock,  so  that  Great  Britain 
would  hold  £30,000,000  stock  out  of  £345,000,000,  for  which, 
if  the  Fund  in  cash,  £240,000,000,  only  brought  in  3  per  cent. 
Great  Britain  would  get  a  little  over  2  per  cent.,  having 
borrowed  at  a  little  under  3  per  cent.,  making  a  loss  of  nearly 
£300,000  a  year.     The  loss  of  the  other  contributors  would 
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liear  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  interest  they  pay  on  loans, 
namely,  ij  per  cent,  (on  an  average)  per  annum  on  the  cash 
contributed  to  the  Fund.  It  does  not  then  seem  over- 
sanguine  to  estimate  at  the  highest  the  annual  cost  of  the 
Union  to  Great  Britain,  if  assessed  at  thirty  millions,  to 
be  under  ;^36o,ooo  a  year,  after  the  first  year ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  an  extra  million  were  borrowed  to  cover  initial  loss  and 
costs,  under  £400,000  per  annum,  or  about  half  the  cost  of 
one  warship.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cash  of  the  fund  earned 
a  dividend  of  4^  per  cent.  Great  Britain  would  gain  about 
;^40,ooo  per  annum  in  interest,  and  the  rest  on  the  average 
would  neither  lose  nor  gain.  The  formation  of  an  influential 
Peace  Union  might  strengthen  national  credit  all  round, 
and  so  diminish  the  chance  of  any  loss.  The  rate  of  interest 
paid  to  contributors  might  be  expected  to  rise  gradually  in 
course  of  time.  Even  if  Great  Britain  paid  full  £400,000 
per  annum  for  half  a  century,  or  a  total  of  ;^20,ooo,ooo,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  Peace  Union  avoided  one  year  of 
warfare,  the  money  saved  would  amount  to  at  least  three 
times  that  amount,  not  to  mention  savings  by  the  gradual 
checking  of  competitive  increase  in  armaments. 

If  expert  financiers  condemn  the  idea  of  a  great  Inter- 
national Fund,  each  Power  might  contribute  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  their  assessment  (Clause  II.,  Section  3)  negotiable 
and  entitling  holders  to  interest  only  when  countersigned  by 
certain  officials  of  the  High  Court  of  Arbitration,  upon  a 
decision  of  the  Court  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sum 
represented  by  the  said  bonds  was  according  to  agreement 
to  be  realised  for  distribution  pro  rata  among  the  other 
members  of  the  Union. 

The  agreement  that  those  members  of  the  Union  who  took 
the  initiative  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world  should  not 
do  so  without  a  serious  sacrifice  of  money,  the  sinews  of  war, 
could  hardly  fail  to  act  as  a  deterrent  from  contentiousness 
and  aggression,  while  the  pacific  would  find  in  it  a  method  of 
insurance  against  the  losses  and  inconveniences  brought 
upon  neutrals  by  hostilities.  The  Union  would  tend  to  check 
the  war  parties  and  decrease  their  influence  over  governments 
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and  the  masses  in  the  several  States.  The  decisions  of  the 
High  Court  would  direct,  focus,  and  give  weight  to  public 
opinion,  which  may  be  perplexed  and  misled  by  the 
exaggerations  of  rival  papers  and  orators. 

The  importance  which  Statesmen,  even  of  autocratic 
proclivities,  attach  to  public  opinion  is  demonstrated  by  the 
pains  bestowed  by  antagonists  in  recent  wars  on  endeavouring 
to  evade  responsibility  for  the  outbreak. 

It  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  before  long  the 
existence  of  a  great  Peace  Union  would  by  degrees  lessen, 
as  has  already  been  suggested,  the  progressive  increase  of 
armaments,  which  is  already  a  grievous  burden,  and  seems 
likely  to  become  ruinous.  The  organised  advocacy  of  general 
peace  would  eventually  lead  to  a  general  reduction  of  armies 
and  navies,  and  possibly  even  to  a  system  of  International 
Control,  whereby  moderate  contingents  from  each  Common- 
wealth, according  to  their  respective  capacities,  would  secure 
world-wide  peace,  and  enforce  the  decisions  of  Courts  of 
Arbitration  without  much  risk  of  actual  conflict. 

The  affectation  or  adoption  of  a  conciliatory  policy  by 
Governments  on  the  verge  of  hostilities  may  be  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  hope  of  thereby  facilitating  the  flotation  of 
war  loans  ;  but  it  m.ust  be  remembered  that  money  markets 
are  neither  moral  nor  sentimental,  though  liable  to  accesses  of 
superstition,  and  that  an  initial  advantage  in  the  field  would 
win  them  over  far  more  effectually  than  a  correct  attitude 
at  the  Foreign  Ofhce. 

Far  more  potent  inducements  are  the  natural  desire  of 
public  men,  whether  ambitious  or  high-minded,  to  stand  well 
before  the  world  and  earn  honourable  mention  in  history, 
and  also  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
opportunities  and  influence  of  the  home  peace  party,  and 
keeping  it  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  sympathy  of  foreign 
public  opinion  stimulates  and  strengthens  this  party,  which 
cannot  assert  itself  in  time  of  war  without  encouraging  its 
country's  enemies.  The  prohibition  then  of  foreign  war 
loans  would  not  affect  appreciably  the  inclination  of 
belligerents  to  justify  their  resort  to  arms  before  the  public 
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opinion  of  neutral  states.  Clause  VII.,  suggesting  this 
])rohibition,  is  perhaps  irrelevant  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Clause  VIII.,  regulating 
supply  of  war  material  ;  but  it  would  be  very  inconsistent 
for  members  of  a  Peace  Union  to  go  on  providing  war  material 
and  instruments  of  rebellion.  A  loan  to  a  foreign  combatant 
is  an  unfriendly  act  to  the  other  side.  Moreover,  earnest 
advocates  of  peace  ought  not  to  neglect  such  an  effective 
means  of  discouraging  war  as  a  policy  which  would  check 
the  practice  of  leaving  some  of  the  cost  of  war  to  be  paid 
by  posterity.  As  a  general  principle  it  is  good  that  commerce 
and  finance  should  be  left  as  free  as  possible  by  Governments  ; 
but  they  have  been  left  too  free,  as  is  proved  by  the  temporary 
permission  to  exist  afforded  to  the  American  Beef  Trust, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Trade  allowing  the  inauguration  of  the 
Nelson  Tea  Pension  system,  though  a  competent  actuary  could 
have  arrived  beforehand  near  the  figures  exposed  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  No  doubt  money  for  warlike  purposes 
could  be  borrowed  from  foreigners  by  indirect  methods, 
but  not  so  freely  as  at  present,  and  neutral  Governments 
would  keep  themselves  above  reproach  by  making  such 
investments  difficult  and  disreputable. 

The  only  conditions  under  which  foreign  war  loans  are 
not  manifestly  iniquitous  arc  if  a  weak  vState  is  driven  by  a 
strong  State  to  defend  itself  and  requires  a  loan  or  loans  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  possible  that  a  Peace  Union,  by  intimating 
that  in  such  a  case  it  would  sanction  exceptionally  the 
flotation  of  loans  for  the  weak  State,  might  turn  the  scale 
against  the  threatened  aggression.  Recent  events  seem  to 
exemplify  the  })arific  effect  of  withholding  war  loans. 

As  to  Clause  XIV.,  giving  the  High  Court  power  to  arbitrate 
for  States  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Union,  perhaps  it  should 
be  limited  to  States  which  notoriously  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Common  Fund,  owing  to  weak  credit  and 
heavy  taxation.  Otherwise,  its  effect  might  be  to  keep 
States  from  joining  the  Union.  The  inclusion  or  modification 
of  this  clause  or  one  similar  would  probably  depend  on  the 
number  of  Great  Powers  and  Minor  States  which  joined  the 

D  2 
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League  at  its  origin.  Probably  no  Peace  Union,  were  one 
inaugurated,  would  wish  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague  (see  Clause  X., 
Ssction  2),  though  under  certain  auspicious  circumstances 
the  two  institutions  might  be  amalgamated  by  a  process 
of  mutual  absorption. 

It  remains  now  to  defend  the  extension  of  arbitration 
to  cases  involving  "  honour  or  vital  interests,"  of  which 
the  Hague  Court  is  debarred  from  taking  cognisance  by  what 
is  known  as  "  the  Roumanian  reservation."  One  such  case 
has  already  been  submitted  to  arbitration  by  Great  Britain, 
namely,  the  attack  on  British  fishermen  by  the  Russian 
fleet  at  the  Dogger  Bank.*  For  the  protection  of  her  subjects, 
and  the  vindication  of  their  wrongs  is  the  nicest  point  of  honour 
to  Great  Britain,  who  has  long  responded  all  over  the  world 
to  the  plea,  "  Civis  Bntannicus  sum,"  raised  by  subject  or 
dependent,  however  lowly.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  this  new  kind  of  arbitration,  it  has  averted  in  the  present 
a  war  which  might  have  cost  Great  Britain  much  blood  and 
treasure,  and  could  not  have  brought  her  any  glory  unless 
Russia  had  received  support,  in  which  case  war  might  have 
raged  all  over  the  world.  The  experiment  is  fully  justified 
and  has  resulted  in  a  signal  triumph  for  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  is  especially  valuable  because  it  corrects  the  current 
impression  produced  or  strengthened  by  the  Roumanian 
proviso  that  great  States  will  never  submit  important  political 
issues  to  decision  by  arbitration.  This  idea  is  unsound, 
but  is  liable  to  be  confused  with  the  perfectly  sound  opinion 
quoted  from  a  letter  to  the  Times,  November  21,  1904  : — 

"  It  is  beginning  to  be  realised  that  what  are  called 
'  general  '  treaties  of  arbitration,  by  which  States  would 

*  From  a  letter  to  the  Times,  November  24th,  1904.  "  It  may 
well  be  that  disputant  Powers  may  at  any  time  choose  to  agree  to  employ 
the  machinery  suggested  by  those  articles,  or  something  resembling 
it,  in  cases  of  a  far  more  serious  kind  than  those  to  which  alone  the 
Convention  ventured  to  make  its  recommendation  applicable  ;  and  this 
is  the  course  which  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Powers  interested 
with  reference  to  the  recent  lamentable  occurrence  in  the  North  Sea." 
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bind  themselves  beforehand  to  submit  to  external 
decision  questions  which  might  involve  high  political 
issues,  will  not  be  made  between  Powers  of  the  first 
importance  ;  also,  that  such  treaties,  if  made,  would  be 
more  hkely  to  lead  to  fresh  misunderstandings  than  to 
secure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputed  questions. 

"T.  E.  Holland. 

"  Oxford,  November  21." 

By  "  decision  "  I  infer  that  "  final  irrevocable  decision  " 
is  meant.  But  the  clause  of  the  report  on  the  Dogger  Bank 
incident  which  dechnes  to  pass  judgment  on  Admiral 
Rodjestvensky's  capacity  and  humanity,  together  with 
the  Press  comments  on  it,  seems  to  reveal  a  prevalent  feeling 
that  arbitrators'  decisions,  even  in  the  case  of  a  single  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  not  arranged  for  by  any  general  or  special 
Treaty,  are  not  hkely  to  be  accepted  as  final  by  great  Powers 
as  a  matter  of  course.  A  moment's  intelligent  reflection 
suffices  to  convince  a  Briton  that  voluntarily  and  deliberately 
to  put  all  one's  eggs  into  the  basket  of  a  single  verdict  would 
be  sheer  insanity.  A  Government  cannot  be  expected  to 
run  risks  from  which  ever}^  British  citizen  is  immune.  Every 
judicial  decision  in  Great  Britain  is  subject  to  revision,  and 
with  respect  to  criminal  trials  it  has  recently  been  proved 
that  the  Crown  and  its  departments  of  Government  should 
have  their  powers  of  revision  supplemented  by  re-trials.  In 
the  case  of  arbitration  as  now  understood,  since  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  external  revision.  States  must  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  right  of  revision.  The  exercise  of  this  right 
is  and  must  be  an  appeal  to  arms,  unless  diplomacy  find  some 
method  of  peaceful  settlement  by  renewing  negotiations  at 
the  last  moment. 

The  scheme  propounded  above  does  not  invite  Governments 
to  surrender  this  inalienable  right,  but  merely  to  enter  into 
such  voluntary  agreements  as  will  offer  inducements  towards 
refraining  from  the  hasty  or  light-hearted  exercise  thereof, 
and  will  entail  a  known  and  limited  risk  of  pecuniary  loss  if, 
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after  arbitration,  they  inconvenience  their  fellow  States  by 
the  exercise  of  their  right  of  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of 
war. 

The  Roumanian  reservation  is  probably  a  clumsy  and 
sweeping  way  of  recognising  infey  alia  the  indisputable  fact 
that  some  outrages  have  to  be  met  by  immediate  counter- 
attack. For  instance,  in  a  case  of  indisputable  violation 
of  territory,  it  would  be  absurd  to  give  the  intruder  time 
to  advance  and  entrench  and  bring  up  supports.  In  cases, 
however,  where  delay  is  possible,  arbitration  is  of  service, 
if  only  by  prolonging  delay  and  so  affording  opportunity 
for  calm  consideration.  The  maintenance  of  just  and 
honourable  peace  is  a  question  of  most  vital  interest  to  all 
commonwealths,  and  the  comparative  importance  of  other 
vital  interests  should,  if  possible,  be  determined  by  calm 
and  impartial  discussion.  The  only  people  who  benefit  by 
war  are  proprietors  of  journals,  war  correspondents,  soldiers 
and  navy  men,  manufacturers  of  war  material,  successful 
dealers  in  contraband  goods,  and  fraudulent  contractors 
with  their  official  hirelings.  These  have  had  a  long  and  highly 
profitable  career,  and  it  is  high  time  their  interests  were 
subordinated  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  and  their  social 
and  moral  advancement,  to  secure  which  it  is  indispensable 
to  cultivate  habits  of  peace. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  idea  formulated  by  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  at  St.  Louis  last  year  "  of  establishing 
an  International  Congress  to  convene  periodically  for  the 
discussion  of  International  questions "  would  prove  satis- 
factory. If  the  members  of  an  International  High  Court 
decided  upon  the  advisability  of  making  legal  changes,  which 
demanded  ratification  by  the  Powers  concerned,  they  would, 
of  course,  ask  their  respective  Governments  to  arrange  a 
Congress,  and  they  would  do  the  same  no  doubt  whenever 
they  agreed  that  complications  would  be  settled  by  treaty 
more  conveniently  than  by  legal  process. 

The  scheme  has  been  purposely  left  unencumbered  by 
details  (which  could  in  any  actual  International  Peace  Union 
be   easily    filled   in,    some  of    them    offering    two    or    more 
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alternatives    for    choice),    so    that    the    general    idea   might 
stand  out  more  clearly. 

For  instance,  the  mode  of  appointing  the  President  of 
the  High  Court,  and  the  term  of  his  office,  could  be  settled 
in  various  ways.  The  quahfications  for  trustees  and 
arbitrators  have  been  advisedly  left  to  the  imagination  cf 
my  readers,  though  I  am  convinced  that  naval  and  military 
officers  should  be  excluded,  notwithstanding  the  admirable 
way  in  which  the  admirals  of  the  Dogger  Bank  Commission 
discharged  their  duties.  In  fact,  while  trained  lawyers  and 
judges  can  master  technicahties  of  any  kind,  men  of  no  other 
profession  have  enough  practice  in  methods  of  juridical 
inquiry  to  make  them  satisfactory  arbitrators.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  courts-martial  are  sometimes  peculiar,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  British  "  ragging  "  case,  and  the  French 
Dreyfus  case.  Consequently,  the  appointment  of  officers 
of  either  service  as  arbitrators  on  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration 
would  tend  to  lessen  its  authority  and  impair  the  public 
confidence  in  its  decisions.  Moreover,  professional  fighters 
cannot  be  above  suspicion  of  not  being  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  arbitration,  or  desirous  of  establishing  it 
firmly  in  public  estimation.  They  would,  therefore,  probably 
be  much  exposed  to  challenge,  and  their  exclusion  might  be 
ordained  for  the  ostensible  and  reasonable  purpose  of  avoiding 
complications  and  saving  time  and  labour,  without  any 
reflection  on  their  sincerity  or  ability  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  evidence.  The  High  Court  might  employ  military 
or  naval  assessors  (with  or  without  power  to  deliver  judgment) 
in  such  technical  cases  as  made  it  advisable. 


CHAPTER  III. 


WAR  HURTFUL    TO  NEUTRALS. 

An  International  Peace  Union  would  not  only  insure 
peaceful  Commonwealths  against  loss  or  damage  inflicted 
by  war  on  neutral  Powers,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
but  also  would  act  as  a  protector  and  promoter  of  the  interests 
of  pacific  States.  As  time  goes  on  these  interests  are  more 
and  more  seriously  and  multifariously  affected  by  warfare  ; 
so  that  organised  opposition  to  the  cult  of  Mars  should  be 
arranged  as  soon  as  possible.  The  distresses  and  dangers  of 
neutrals,  being  continually  on  the  increase,  require  prompt 
reduction.  The  imminent  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation  makes  immediate  attention  to  the  problem  of 
general  pacification  especially  imperative. 

The  populations  of  neutral  States  would  incur  horrible 
danger  and  terror,  not  to  mention  wounds,  slaughter,  and 
destruction  of  property,  if  they  realised  the  poet's  vision  and 

"  Heard  the  heavens   fill  with  shouting,  and   there   rained   a  ghastly 
dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies,  grappling  in   the  central   blue." 

Even  in  passing,  aerial  fleets  might  do  damage  uninten 
tionally,  even  to  the  infliction  of  mutilation  and  death.     If 
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China  went  to  war  with  ChiU  about  1915  a  Chinese  airy 
admiral  might  bombard  Berhn  or  Washington,  if  his  officers 
should  think  they  spied  a  Chihan  aerial  destroyer  among  a 
squadron  of  aerial  pleasure  yachts.  The  Hague  protest 
against  dropping  explosives  from  balloons  would  hardly 
apply. 

Though  the  evils  that  neutrals  know  at  the  present  time 
are  better  than  the  unknown  evils  suggested  by  this  appalling 
prospect,  they  are  certainly  worse  than  they  used  to  be  half 
a  century  ago,  so  much  so  as  to  make  war  a  public  nuisance  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  to  give  States  which  are  not  directly 
interested  in  a  dispute  Hkely  to  lead  to  hostihties  a  moral 
right  to  protest  against  any  breach  of  the  peace. 

Intercourse  between  all  civilised  peoples  has  been  growing 
so  free  and  intimate  that  its  interruption  and  dislocation  in 
any  one  quarter  could  not  fail  to  cause  multitudinous  risks 
and  inconveniences  in  all  quarters.  Commerce  is  interfered 
with  and  restricted,  whereupon  various  industries  are  adversely 
affected.  Carriers  lose  not  only  freightage  but  fares,  as  the 
area  of  travel  is  curtailed,  and  the  disposition  to  wander 
abroad  is  checked,  while  marine  insurance  rates  have  a  tendency 
to  rise.  Scientific  and  literary  correspondence  with  savants 
and  scholars  of  the  militant  nations  is  decreased  or  suspended. 
Money  markets  are  disturbed.  Foreign  holders  of  the  bonds 
of  the  fighting  States  can  only  reahse  at  a  loss. 

In  February  last  year  there  was  a  panic  on  the  Paris 
Bourse.  Consols  went  below  87  per  cent.,  prices  rose  generally, 
and  trade  declined.  The  enormous  development  of 
manufactures,  trade,  international  finance,  and  international 
hospitality  has  increased  the  number  of  persons  liable  to  be 
affected  by  foreign  disturbances.  Subjects  of  neutral  States 
resident  in  militant  States  are  often  exposed  to  risk  and 
unpleasantness,  if  not  to  actual  harm  and  loss,  while  their 
relatives  and  friends  at  home  suffer  serious  anxiety.  Neutral 
holders  of  Russian  securities  are  adversely  affected  by  a 
depreciation  amounting  to  millions,  with  small  prospect  of 
much  recovery  until  several  years  have  elapsed.  These 
views  are  advocated  in  the  Scotsman,  September  28,  1904  : — 
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"  International  law  has  never  concerned  itself 
sufficiently  about  the  rights  of  neutrals.  The  absence 
of  any  proper  accepted  code  of  law  regarding  neutrals 
did  not  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  South  African  War. 
The  revolted  States  were  enclosed  as  in  a  kraal  by  British 
soil,  and  their  relations  with  neutrals  were  negligible. 
But  the  Russo-Japanese  War  has  brought  forward  with 
a  sudden  and  surprising  rapidity  a  number  of  vital 
questions  affecting  neutrals  that  have  never  before 
arisen,  at  least  in  such  critical  form.  Nor  is  the  reason 
far  to  seek.  In  the  old  days  the  nations  lived  more 
within  themselves,  and  their  wars  only  indirectly  affected 
their  neighbours.  To-day  the  interchange  of  goods 
and  of  ideas  is  enormously  developed,  and  the  Powers 
of  the  world  have  all  an  inter-relation  in  time  of  peace 
which  has  never  before  been  known.  And  when  two 
of  the  Powers  fall  out  and  go  to  war,  the  interference  with 
what  may  be  called  their  peaceful  intercourse  with  other 
Powers  not  concerned  in  the  quarrel  is  immediate,  and 
in  many  respects  irksome  and  damaging.  The  laws 
of  behigerency  are  pretty  well  defined  ;  the  rights  of 
neutrals  are  only  vaguely  established 

Baron  Descamps,  who  is  Convener  of  an  already 
existing  Committee  of  the  Institute  (of  International 
Law),  which  has  the  subject  of  neutrality  under  considera- 
tion, appears  to  have  emphasised  the  desirableness  of 
dealing  with  neutrality  not  as  a  negative  subject, 
but  as  a  positive  subject.  That  is  to  say,  any 
Conference  should  concern  itself  not  so  much  with 
the  rights  of  neutrals  arising  out  of  war,  as  with 
their  rights  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  This 
points  to  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration." 

A  new  class  of  dangers  affecting  the  seamen  and  fishermen 
of  neutral  States  has  arisen.  They  are  now  liable  to  be  blown 
up  by  stray  torpedoes  or  drifting  mines  ;  while  no  seagoing 
vessel  is  now  too  small  to  alarm  a  battleship,  and  so  draw 
its  fire. 
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The  increased  speed  of  warships,  by  necessitating  frequent 
coahng,  has  augmented  the  risk  of  neutral  Powers  being 
involved  in  any  war  between  naval  Powers.  Even  if  no 
neutrals  are  drawn  into  the  war,  breaches  or  alleged  breaches 
of  international  law,  which  seem  almost  inevitable,  are 
virtually  an  offence  against  the  society  of  States. 

The  greater  demand  by  combatants  for  high  explosives 
entails  on  neutral  States  the  danger  of  terrible  accidents, 
as  well  as  that  of  trouble  arising  from  alleged  breaches  of 
neutrality.  A  few  months  ago  the  clandestine  passage  through 
London  of  a  train  of  barges  laden  with  high  explosives  was 
reported,  which  might  easily  have  resulted  in  a  frightful 
catastrophe. 

The  rights  then  of  neutrals  in  reference  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  are  not  merely  sentimental,  but  are  based  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  self-preservation,  and  of  protection 
of  one's  own  material  interests.  These  rights,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  grown  more  and 
more  important  from  time  immemorial,  have  only  recently 
been  formulated  by  a  few  private  individuals.  However, 
if  a  professor  of  International  Law  can  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  European  Government,  it  is  clear  that  the  old 
notion  of  any  war  carried  on  by  princes  having  no  superior 
being  a  jiistiim  helium  has  been  modified  or  exploded.  For 
the  said  European  Government  is  clearly  intended  to  be  a 
Society  of  legally  equal  States,  not  a  Napoleonic  Empire. 

The  idea  of  a  United  Europe  is  suggested  by  the  Echo, 
October  20,  1904  : — 

"  In  this  great  new  country,  with  its  boundless 
prosperity,  where  men  of  all  races  vie  with  each  other 
in  enthusiasm  for  the  land  of  their  adoption,  the  visitors 
from  Europe  have  seen  the  contradiction  of  the  current 
sophistry  of  the  Old  World,  which  teaches  that  the 
different  nationalities  have  ideals  and  aims  incapable 
of  development  side  by  side  ;  and  they  have  seen, 
by  this  practical  example,  how  the  existence  of  a 
future  '  United  States  of  Europe  '  is  not  an  impossible 
dream." 
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Many  legal  rights  have  grown  out  of  moral  rights,  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  such  growth  is  now  going  on  apace 
in  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.* 

That  the  "  rights  of  neutrals  arising  out  of  war  are  only 
vaguely  established  "  is  proved  by  the  strong  protests  Great 
Britain  has  had  to  make  against  Russian  interference  with 
our  merchant  ships. 

The  vagueness  of  International  Law  with  respect  to  the 
duties  of  neutrals  gives  rise  to  many  controversies  which 
threaten  to  extend  the  area  of  war.  See  Standard, 
November  25,  1904  : — 

"  German  liners  have  been  openly  sold  to  Russia 
as  transports  and  colliers,  and  at  least  one  British-built 
torpedo  boat,  as  we  know,  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  naval  authorities  at  Libau.  International  Law 
is  very  vague  on  all  these  points.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  whole  matter  will  be  put  on  a  much  more  precise 
and  intelhgible  footing  when  President  Roosevelt's 
Hague  Conference  has  completed  its  deliberations,  and 
defined  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  neutral  nations 
in  time  of  war." 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
agreement  will  be  found  possible  on  this  difficult  and 
contentious  subject.  If  earnest  efforts  to  minimise  the 
dangers  of  the  area  of  any  war  being  extended  by  this  vagueness 

*  Professor  J.  Westlake,  Chapters  on  1  iitcrnational  Law, 
Chap.  III.,  p.  48,  writes  : — "  Since  that  age — the  age  of  Grotius — 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  substance  of  International  Law. 
Neither  the  laws  of  war  as  between  enemies,  nor  the  laws  of  war  as 
affecting  the  duties  and  rights  of  neutrals,  nor  several  parts  of  the  law 
for  times  of  peace  are  the  same  now  as  then.  The  process  of  change 
has  been,  and  could  only  be,  the  conversion  of  moral  claims  into  legal 
rights,  taking  the  distinction  between  these  to  be  what  we  find  it  in 
Grotius,  namely,  the  distinction  between  claims  which  the  general 
conscience  allows  you  to  enforce  and  those  which  it  allows  you  to  urge 
but  not  to  enforce."  In  regard  to  Arbitration,  this  distinction  can  be 
adopted  if  we  understand  "  enforce  "  to  mean  "  maintain  before  a 
Court  or  Commission." 
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result  in  failure,  the  disappointment  will  after  all  furnish 
an  additional  reason  for  seeking  peace  and  ensuing  it  as  the 
most  vital  interest  of  the  civilised  world. 

Any  ebullition  of  bias  on  the  part  of  an  arbitrator  which 
tends  to  lower  the  dignity  or  to  diminish  confidence  in  the 
impartiahty  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  tends  to 
do  injury  and  give  offence  to  all  the  Powers  which  use  that 
court.  One  lamentable  effect  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
was  witnessed  on  February  22,  1904,  after  the  delivery  of 
the  Venezuela  award  by  the  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal, 
when  ]\I.  jNIuravieff,  Russian  Minister  of  Justice,  President 
of  the  Court,  in  an  address  made  unwarrantable  allusion 
in  a  patriotic  strain  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  thereby 
rendering  the  war  which  prompted  such  an  utterance 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  neutral  States. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  distinguished  French  naval 
officer  supports  the  idea  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted, 
that  war  inflicts  injury  on  neutral  Powers.  M.  Raqueni  in 
L'Epoque,  August  27,  1904,  reports  Rear-Admiral  Reveillere 
as  saying — "  A  war  between  England  and  France  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  whole  world,  for  humanity  ; 
it  would  be  high  treason  against  civilisation." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HORROR    AND    BURDENSOMENESS   OF  WAR. 

The  general  idea  that  war  now  is  more  horrible  than  it 
used  to  be  has  so  far  been  accepted  without  comment,  but 
it  does  not  seem  sufficiently  self-evident  to  advance  as  a 
serious  argument  in  favour  of  an  International  Peace  Union 
without  some  discussion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  war 
used  to  be  written  up  and  a  decent  veil  thrown  over  its  hideous 
features  by  romance  writers  and  historians,  while  of  late 
years  realistic  writers,  for  instance,  Emile  Zola,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  and  Leo  Tolstoi  have  been  writing  it  down  apace, 
yet  among  the  numbers  of  persons  who  read  little  or  carelessly 
it  is  still  true  that 

"  With  all  our  boasted  civilisation  we  do  not  yet 
realise  the  senseless  and  barbaric  nature  of  war.  It  is 
accepted  as  something  inevitable.  But  if  the  stay-at- 
home  public  could  only  know  one  tithe  of  its  real  horrors 
there  would  grow  up  a  feeling  of  aversion  that  would 
make  more  than  anything  else  for  international  peace. 
In  the  case  of  Japan  and  Russia,  as  indeed  in  all  wars, 
it  is  impossible  for  one  nation  to  wipe  out  the  other. 
What  happens  is  that  so  many  thousands  of  men  on 
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either  side — who  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  each 
other — are  killed,  and  the  slaughtering  process  goes  on 
until  one  of  the  Powers  gives  in,  and  "  honour  "  is 
satisfied.  In  the  meretricious  glamour  and  glory  of 
war  there  is  no  thought  of  the  wounded,  the  widows 
and  orphans  ;  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  carefully 
ignored." — Notts.  Express,  September  28,  1904. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  little  leaven  of  the  thoughtful 
few  will  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  society. 

The  horror  of  modern  warfare  in  comparison  with  bygone 
campaigns  does  not  depend  upon  the  numbers  of  killed  and 
wounded,  or  upon  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
combatants  placed  hors  dc  combat,  although  the  engagements 
in  Manchuria  have  been  more  sanguinary  on  the  whole  than 
any  fighting  during  or  since  the  Crimean  War.  At  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  after  liberally  discounting  historians'  estimates, 
we  may  assert  that  300  Eastern  vessels  were  destroyed  ; 
reckoning  the  crews  to  number  200  on  the  average,  the  crew 
of  a  Persian  trireme  being  about  230,  we  find  that  60,000 
men  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  were  slain  or  drowned.  The 
carnage  of  the  battle  of  Plataea  on  the  Asiatic  side  was 
reported  as  more  than  137,000  slain,  the  wounded  being 
doubtless  killed  and  included  in  this  total.  At  least  half  a 
million  Asiatics  and  Greek  allies  of  Persia  must  have  perished 
in  the  whole  war,  and  including  non-combatants  it  is  likely 
that  one  million  either  died  or  became  slaves  to  the  victors. 
The  battle  of  Chalons,  a.d.  451,  between  Attila  and  the 
Romans  and  Visigoths  may  have  been  waged  by  750,000 
combatants,  and  the  number  of  slain  was  computed  at  106,000. 
The  claim  urged  on  behalf  of  the  battle  of  Mukden  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  sanguinary  ever  fought  should,  except 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  battle  field  and  the  length  of  the 
struggle,  be  modestly  limited  to  the  battles  recorded  in 
modern  history. 

In  some  respects,  indeed,  modern  i:)ractice  has  ameliorated 
the  conditions  of  war  ;  l^attles  no  longer  finish  off  with  a 
massacre,  and  the  wounded  are  no  more  left  on  the  field  to 
die  unattended,  unless  the  severity  of  weather  and  the  vastness 
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of  the  battlefield,  as  at  the  great  battle  of  Mukden,  overtax 
the  resources  of  the  ambulance  departments.  It  is  not  in 
fact  the  sum  total  of  the  effects  of  the  destructive  agencies 
in  use  that  appals,  but  the  unspeakable  amount  of  annihilating 
energy  instantaneously  displayed  by  single  instruments  of 
destruction.  In  a  moment  a  torpedo  or  a  mine  shatters  a 
battleship  which  Nelson's  guns  might  have  battered  for  a 
week  ineffectually.  A  fort  hitherto  impregnable  is  now 
reduced  to  an  untenable  mortuary  by  a  few  monster  shells 
hurled  from  guns  or  mortars  several  miles  distant,  or  is  at 
once  laid  open  by  the  volcanic  eruption  of  mines.  Men  are 
either  blown  to  atoms  or  instantaneously  killed  without  a 
mark  of  violence  upon  them.  This  kind  of  thing  is  not  new, 
but  has  never  before  been  exhibited  on  such  a  colossal  scale. 
An  action  is  now  a  series  of  catastrophes. 

The  battle  of  Mukden  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
immensity  and  overwhelming  impressiveness  of  scientific 
warfare  in  its  most  recent  phase.  In  several  respects  it  is 
the  most  appalling  conflict  on  record,  although  in  ancient 
times  its  totals  of  combatants  and  victims  may  have  been 
exceeded.  A  leader  in  the  Daily  Mail  described  its  main 
characteristics  : — 

"  More  than  half  a  million  men  have  been  locked  in 
combat  along  a  front  of  seventy  miles,  striving  to 
annihilate  each  other  with  the  deadliest  engines  devised 
by  modern  science.  The  gigantic  howitzers  which 
rained  death  and  destruction  upon  Port  Arthur  were 
only  yesterday  hurling  their  ponderous  bolts 
upon  General  Kuropatkin's  infantry  and  artillery. 
The  machine  guns  which  beat  off  so  many  a  gallant 
assault  of  General  Nogi's  veterans  by  mowing  down 
masses  of  men  in  swathes  of  death  were  equally  busy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hunho.  Over  the  confused  and 
stubborn  conflict  at  night  played  the  star-shells,  which 
on  so  many  past  occasions  the  Japanese  have  found  such 
formidable  antagonists,  revealing  the  stealthy  and  care- 
fuUy  calculated  attack  before  it  can  be  pushed  home. 
A  vision  rises  before  us  of  interminable  snowy  plains 
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and  mountain  ranges,  under  a  winter  sky,  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  wrestle  with  death,  till  the 
shimmering  white  expanse  turns  to  scarlet,  and  the 
corpses  are  piled  in  breastworks  of  human  flesh. 

"  Along  the  whole  front  thundered  incessantly  the 
two  thousand  guns  which  the  two  armies  brought  into 
action,  spraying  the  land  before  them  with  shrapnel 
bullets  and  with  the  yet  more  terrible  high-explosive 
shell,  the  blast  of  which  where  it  does  not  kill,  stuns 
men  fifty  yards  away.  The  horizon  was  a-smoke  by  day 
and  a-fire  by  night  with  the  flame  of  the  artillery.  Between 
the  two  hosts  stretched  a  terrain  strewn  with  the  wounded, 
the  dying,  and  the  dead,  and  in  the  protracted  struggle 
the  suffering  were  left  to  perish  of  frost-bite  or  to  bleed 
to  death.  It  must  be  so,  for  help  cannot  be  given  on 
a  field  incessantly  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  two  contending 
armies,  and  even  if  it  could  be  offered  the  resources  of 
both  armies  were  probably  unequal  to  grapple  with  that 
terrible  mass  of  human  suffering.  It  was  so  at  Port 
Arthur,  where  to  be  wounded  in  the  great  assaults  was 
almost  as  a  sentence  of  death,  and  this  despite  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Red  Cross  service. 

"  The  high  courage  of  both  armies  is  fully  proved 
by  their  heavy  losses  and  by  the  constant  hand-to-hand 
combats  which  have  marked  the  battle.  The  bayonet, 
held  obsolete  only  three  years  ago,  has  attained  a  new 
importance  now  that  it  has  proved  so  often  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  struggle.  On  their  side  the  Japanese 
infantry  again  and  again  return  to  the  attack  and  seem 
never  to  abate  one  whit  in  courage,  notwithstanding 
their  repulses  and  their  terrible  losses.  Theirs  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Samurai  who,  when  mortally  wounded, 
prayed  that  he  might  be  given  ten  thousand  lives  and 
that  each  might  be  ended  by  death  in  arms  in  the  service 
of  his  Emperor  and  Lord.  The  old  theory  which  held 
that  any  troops  would  break  and  give  way  after  a  certain 
percentage  of  loss  seems  not  to  apply  to  the  Japanese. 
They  can  be  trusted  to  fight  on  and  to  be  killed  to  the 
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last  man.  Their  attacks  are  met  with  equal  stolidity 
by  the  Russians,  who  rally  after  every  defeat,  and,  as  at 
Eylau  and  Borodino,  scarcely  seem  to  know  when  they 
are  beaten.  And  were  the  directing  power  of  the  Russian 
army  equal  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  it  might  go  hard 
with  our  gallant  allies,  since  man  to  man  there  is  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  the  general's 
skill  that  turns  the  scale. 

"  A  note  of  horror  is  to  be  marked  in  the  recollections 
of  those  who  have  been  through  such  a  battle  as  this. 
A  witness  who  took  part  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  episodes 
of  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour,  which  was  child's  play 
compared  with  the  battle  of  Mukden,  tells  us  how  for 
weeks  after  men's  nerves  shook  at  the  very  recollection, 
and  how  in  the  combat  itself,  when  the  withering  fire 
of  the  French  infantry  mowed  down  the  German  battalions, 
strange  transformations  of  character  were  seen.  One 
man  reputed  brave  would  lose  self-control  and  weep  ; 
of  the  officers,  many  faltered  ;  one  vanished  precipitately 
to  cover  ;  and,  of  the  men,  hundreds  flung  themselves 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  though  unwounded,  and  refused 
to  stir.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  a  few,  but  very 
few,  whose  courage  was  above  all  praise,  who  retained 
their  coolness  and  devotion  even  under  the  torrent  of 
lead,  and  who  went  forward  to  death  in  the  simple 
faithfulness  to  duty.  It  is  here  that  hes  the  majesty 
of  the  battlefield.  The  spirit  which  holds  life  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  fidelity  to  right  in  a  great  cause  is  a 
spirit  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  lose  and  which 
animates  the  true  soldier  and  hero." 

This  stupendous  climax  was  not  needed  to  set  the 
Manchurian  campaign  on  a  pinnacle  of  Titanic  destructiveness 
and  unparalleled  fury. 

The  Christian,  November  17,  1904,  writes  : — 

"  The  war  in  the  Far  East  has  impressed  the  Foreign 
Secretary  as  it  ought  to  impress  all  right  thinking  people  : 
'  The  spectacle  of  this  terrible  war  may  do  something 
to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  existing  desire  for  the  discovery 
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of  some  less  clumsy  and  less  brutal  method  of  adjusting 
international  differences.'  That  frightful  object-lesson 
in  Manchuria  should  be  sufficient  to  tame  the  wildest 
advocate  of  war." 

The  master  gunner,  aided  by  chemist,  gun-factor,  and  the 
assistants  of  the  dread  trio,  has  won  control  over  forces  so 
superlatively  superhuman  that  we  imagine  him  as  a  veritable 
angel  of  death.  He  "  fells  squadrons  at  once,"  like  Milton's 
Michael  with  his  sword.  To  some,  in  view  of  such  stupendous 
energy  manifested  by  opposed  engines,  man,  partly  controller 
of  force,  partly  at  its  mercy,  seems  altogether  puny.  Maurice 
Maeterhnck,  writing  in  the  Daily  Mail,  June  6,  1904,  says, 
in  this  spirit  : — 

"  The  fearful  struggle  in  which  two  empires  are 
engaged,  out  yonder,  at  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
holds  more  than  one  surprise  in  store. 

"  For  the  first  time  since  the  origin  of  history,  man 
is  being  supplanted  on  the  battlefield  ;  and  by  entirely 
new  forces,  which,  mature  at  last,  have  now  definitely 
emerged  from  their  long  period  of  experiment  and 
probation.  Until  this  war  (I  leave  out  of  count  that  of 
the  Transvaal,  which  was  incomplete,  and  too  unequal) 
they  still  hung  in  the  balance — held  themselves  aloof, 
and  only  acted  from  afar.  They  were  reluctant  to  assert 
themselves  ;  and  there  was  still  some  connection  between 
their  mysterious  action  and  the  work  of  our  hands. 
The  range  of  the  gun  was  not  greater  than  that  of  our 
eye  ;  and  the  destructive  energy  of  the  most  murderous 
cannon,  the  most  formidable  explosive,  still  preserved 
human  proportions. 

"  To-day  we  are  overwhelmed,  our  reign  is  ended  ; 
and  behold  us,  as  so  many  grains  of  sand,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  monstrous  and  enigmatic  power  whose  aid  we 
have  dared  to  invoke." 
And  again  : — 

"  For  to-day  the  children  of  mystery  have  emerged 
from  childhood  ;  the  gods  are  other  who  press  on  our 
ranks,  break  our  lines,  and  scatter  our  squadrons,  sink 
E2 
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our  ships  and  rock  our  fortresses.  These  gods  have 
no  longer  a  human  shape  ;  they  issue  from  primitive 
chaos,  far  beyond  the  home  of  their  predecessors  ; 
and  all  their  laws,  their  power,  their  intentions, 
must  be  sought  outside  the  circle  of  our  own  life,  on 
the  other  face  of  our  intelligent  sphere,  in  a  world 
that  is  closely  sealed,  the  world  most  hostile  of  all 
to  the  destinies  of  our  species,  the  raw,  formless  world 
of  inert  matter. 

"It  is  to  this  blind  and  frightful  unknown,  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  us,  which  obeys  impulses 
and  commands  as  incomprehensible  as  those  which 
govern  the  most  fabulously  distant  stars — it  is  to  this 
impenetrable,  irresistible  energy  that  we  confide  the 
exclusive  attribute  of  what  is  highest  in  the  form  of 
life  that  we  are  alone  to  represent  in  this  world  ;  it  is  to 
these  undefinable  monsters  that  we  entrust  the  almost 
divine  mission  of  establishing  the  right,  and  separating 
the  just  from  the  unjust." 

The  Morning  Leader,  November  lo,  1904,  says  with  respect 
to  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  :— 

"  What  more,  asks  Lord  Lansdowne,  could  any  less 
peaceful  settlement  have  obtained  ?  For  us  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enforce  by  any  argument  the  answer  that 
is  here  implied,  or  to  emphasise  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
strongly-worded  appeal  for  arbitration  and  conciliation 
in  the  disputes  of  great  peoples.  But  we  hope  that  the 
little  peoples  will  not  be  forgotten.  We  can  all  realise 
the  horrors  of  a  war  between  the  first-class  Powers  of 
Europe.  They  are  not  less  horrible  in  kind,  when  inflicted 
by  one  of  those  Powers  upon  an  insignificant  adversary. 
When  the  nations  assemble  for  the  second  time  in  a 
Peace  Conference  at  President  Roosevelt's  invitation 
their  object  should  be  not  merely  to  make  war  rarer 
because  it  is  costly  and  "  clumsy,"  but  because  it  is 
cruel  and  demoralising.  Peace  is  something  more  than 
a  condition  precedent  to  prosperity.  It  is  an  end, 
second  to  none,  in  itself." 
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What  limit  indeed  can  we  ascribe  to  the  competitive 
invocation  of  Nature's  malefic  powers  in  which  the  world 
is  engaged  ?  What  fresh  or  intensified  catastrophes  will 
astound  us  in  the  next  war  ?  The  possibility  of  aerial  navies 
has  been  suggested  already.  May  not  electricity  be  employed 
to  destroy  life  more  surely  and  widely  than  the  highest 
explosives  ?  It  has  already  been  hinted  that  an  enemy's 
ammunition  might  be  exploded  wholesale  by  wireless  trans- 
mission of  electric  waves.  Imagination  is  powerless  to  realise 
the  effect  on  naval  affairs  and  battles  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  invention  of  a  satisfactory  submarine  mine- 
layer or  torpedo  boat ;  and  such  a  consummation  cannot 
be  regarded  as  impossible.  One  grave  consequence  may  be 
indicated.  An  enemy's  commerce  might  be  annihilated  in 
defiance  of  all  Conventions  without  any  evidence  of  breaches 
of  International  Law,  and  at  least  two  of  the  largest  liners 
might  vanish  without  even  protest  on  suspicion  being 
justified. 

Whatever  be  the  development  of  belligerent  methods 
in  the  future,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  every  successive 
campaign  proportionately  larger  numbers  of  men  and  naval 
units  will  have  to  be  forthcoming.  This  is  ensured  by  the 
demonstrated  necessity,  if  defeat  is  to  be  avoided,  of  out- 
numbering and  outclassing  the  enemy's  guns,  and  by  the 
enveloping  and  flanking  tactics  rendered  expedient  by  the 
ever  increasing  difficulty  and  risk  of  frontal  attack  ;  while 
equally  imperative  are  mounted  forces  adequate  to  prevent 
raids  and  circumventions  by  the  enemy's  light  artillery  and 
horsemen.  The  massing  together  of  multitudes  unparalleled 
in  modern  history  has  been  made  practicable  by  the 
utilisation  of  railways  and  tinned  provisions  and  desiccated 
food-stuffs. 

A  few  more  great  wars,  with  a  progressive  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  troops  massed  for  important  engagements, 
would  either  force  conscription  upon  Great  Britain  or  render 
her  tenure  of  India  precarious. 

The  vast  expansion  of  the  area  covered  by  troops  engaged 
in  battle  is  a  novel  and  astounding  phenomenon.     Imagine 
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over    three    hundred    square    miles    occupied    at    once    by 
stupendous  forces  of  destruction  in  full  activity  ! 

The  new  horrors  added  by  time  to  war  have  not 
involved  the  diminution  of  the  old  horrors  of  the  battlefield. 
Witness  Mr.  Brindle's  message  to  the  Daily  Mail, 
published  September  7,  1904  : — 

"  The  battle  was  resumed  next  day,  and  resulted  in 
the  Russian  evacuation  of  every  position  after  another 
tremendous  hand-to-hand  conflict. 

"  The  Japanese,  who  were  as  active  as  cats,  climbed 
mountains  with  sides  as  steep  as  those  of  a  house,  and 
engaged  the  Russians  on  the  tops. 

"  A  hundred  were  thrown  into  the  ravines  and  smashed 
to  pieces,  presenting  sickening  sights  that  surpassed 
all  description — heads,  arms,  and  legs  being  scattered 
in  all  directions.  The  streams  and  the  pools  of  water 
with  which  the  country,  flooded  after  rain,  was  covered, 
were  the  colour  of  blood.  The  whole  scene  was  one 
of  the  utmost  desolation. 

"  After  the  battle  the  natives  fled,  except  some 
who  robbed  the  dead." 

In  spite  of  the  general  immunity  of  non-combatants  from 
robbery  and  violence,  modern  warfare  brings  terrible  sufferings 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  of  miUtary  operations.  A 
siege  is  worse  than  ever  for  civilians,  except  that  it  is  now 
not  likely  to  end  with  a  sack.  Occasionally  the  force  of 
circumstances  proves  too  strong  for  the  restraints  of  disciphne 
based  on  the  humane  ordinances  of  International  Law. 
All  this  is  vividly  illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hands  with 
respect  to  Manchuria  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  September  16, 
1904  :— 

"  During  the  temporary  lull,  while  both  armies  are 
recovering  wind  after  the  great  battle  around  Liaoyang, 
some  consideration  may  perhaps  be  directed  to  another 
aspect  of  the  war — to  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  native 
population. 

"  Chinese  refugees  are  now  pouring  into  Mukden, 
as  earlier  they  streamed  into  Haicheng  and  Liaoyang. 
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"  Along  every  road  moves  a  sad  procession  across 
the  silent  plain  of  families  flying  from  their  homes,  which 
are  threatened  with  the  volcanic  horrors  of  war.  Country 
carts,  drawn  by  lean  ponies  and  donkeys,  accompanied 
by  the  few  oxen  still  remaining,  carry  the  remnants 
of  their  riches,  little  stores  of  grain  and  a  few  household 
treasures,  in  addition  to  the  women  and  numerous 
children. 

"  Many  less  fortunate  are  compelled  to  trudge  on 
foot  through  the  deep  Manchurian  mud,  able  to  carry 
away  of  their  belongings  only  their  babies.  But  whatever 
they  have  carried  away,  all  have  left  behind  them  their 
village  homes  and  their  only  real  wealth,  consisting  of 
the  standing  crops  of  millet,  kiaohang,  and  beans,  now 
almost  ripe  for  the  sickle.  Still,  whatever  their  fortune 
was,  nothing  but  destitution  now  faces  them  during  the 
ensuing  winter. 

"  These  poor  people  come  to  Mukden  from  every 
direction.  The  Hun  River  valley  and  the  villages 
along  the  Sinminting  road  are  practically  deserted, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  main  eastern  roads, 
while  to  the  south  the  whole  fertile  plain  has  been 
depopulated. 

"  Mukden,  however,  is  not  the  only  sanctuary,  for 
further  west  people  have  fled  across  the  Liao  River, 
braving  the  dangers  from  Hunhuses.  Further  east  they 
have  fled  into  the  primeval  forests  among  the  moimtains 
where  the  native  Christians  lay  hid,  their  only  subsistence 
berries,  during  the  Boxer  terror. 

"  They  do  not  know  which  way  to  fly.  All  they 
know — from  what  befell  their  fellows  in  the  south — 
is  that  to  remain  for  some  means  loss  of  life,  and  all 
may  suffer  the  nameless  atrocities  from  which  even 
women  and  little  children  are  not  exempted. 

"  The  flying  shell  is  no  respecter  of  neutrality.  More- 
over, neutrality  itself,  in  the  case  of  a  Chinese  viUage 
within  the  battle-area,  carries  an  added  danger,  since 
each  combatant  suspects  the  other  of  taking  shelter  in 
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such  a  place,  presuming  on  its  neutrality  being  respected, 
with  the  result  that  both  have  shelled  it.  This  explains 
the  apparently  wanton  burning  of  many  villages  in  the 
districts  around  Liaoyang.  Then  soldiers,  still  hungry 
from  long  marches,  whether  enraged  by  defeat  or  furious 
under  pursuit,  do  not  consider  the  niceties  of  conduct 
in  their  eagerness  for  food  and  firewood. 
I  "  This  phase  of  the  horrors  of  war  is  comparatively 
meaningless,  notwithstanding  one's  knowledge  of  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  until  one  sees 
its  effect  upon  the  crowded  population  of  the  neutral 
country. 

"  At  first  it  seemed  that  the  natives  were  profiting 
by  the  war,  by  reason  of  the  general  employment  of 
highly-paid  labour.  Large  profits  have  been  made 
by  a  few  individuals  from  the  sale  of  bread,  vodki,  and 
cigarettes  to  the  soldiers.  Undoubtedly  coolie  labour 
has  enjoyed  a  standard  of  employment  undreamt  of 
before,  but  this  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  devastation  of  a  great  part  of  the  country. 

"  Wherever  large  supplies  have  been  purchased 
from  the  farmers  they  have  not  benefited,  for  though 
the  Russians  have  paid  generous  prices  the  profits  have 
gone  into  the  hands  of  a  few  clever  contractors. 
Frequently  the  farmers'  money,  whether  for  supphes, 
crops,  or  damages,  has  been  intercepted  by  rascally 
interpreters. 

"  Charles  E.  Hands." 

While  science  has  been  labouring  so  successfully  to 
intensify  the  revolting  and  agonising  characteristics  of  war, 
in  other  directions  she  has  vigorously  co-operated  with 
rehgion  and  moral  culture  in  cultivating  the  tender  emotions 
of  sympathy  and  compassion,  and  thus  accentuating  our 
appreciation  of  the  enhanced  horrors  of  war. 
Eastern  Morning  News,  August  25th,  1904  : — 

"  How    httle    influence    rehgion    has    upon    people, 
or  else  how  far  off  we  yet  are  from  true  rehgion  ! 
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"  In  the  case  of  the  present  struggle  many  people 
are  beginning  to  realise  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  spirit 
of  the  truest  civiUsation.  There  are  those  who  pray 
for  its  end  lest  worse  befall.  For  we  can  see  quite  clearly 
the  possibility  of  terrible  complications  ahead." 

Respect  for  human  life  and  disgust  at  the  infliction  of 
suffering  on  living  beings  have  been  fostered  by  many  salutary 
reforms.  In  our  own  country  flogging  in  the  army  has  been 
abolished,  bullying  in  schools  has  been  almost  suppressed, 
corporal  punishment  of  children  has  become  much  rarer  than 
of  old.  Brutal  sports,  such  as  prize  fights,  cock-fights,  and 
rat-kilhng  matches  have  generally  declined  in  popularity. 
The  use  of  anaesthetics  has  lessened  considerably  the  amount 
of  acute  suffering,  and  supported  the  humane  disposition 
to  prevent  it  or  relieve  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  law, 
reserving  man's  assumed  right  to  kill  the  lower  animals,  has 
forbidden  them  to  be  ill-treated  or  wantonly  tortured.  The 
labour  of  women  and  children  has  been  beneficently  regulated. 
Employers  have  been  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of  work- 
men. The  treatment  of  lunatics  and  also  that  of  prisoners  has 
been  ameliorated.  In  a  limited  sort  of  way  the  Home 
Office  enjoins  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  In  theory  at 
least  the  Empire  recognises  the  duty  of  endeavouring 
to  remove  or  mitigate  suffering  and  distress.  We  are  most 
of  us,  really  or  nominally,  philanthropists.  Our  Royal 
Family  takes  keen  interest  and  a  prominent  part  in  the 
assiduous  struggle  against  the  torments  inflicted  by  disease. 

In  several  other  States  the  philanthropic  spirit  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  ;  the  survivals  of  primitive  instincts 
are  being  eliminated. 

Echo,  August  i6th,  1904  : — 

"  Tolstoy  believes  that  men  are  waking  up  to  the 
true  horror  of  war.  The  relation  of  men  to  war  is  now 
quite  different,  he  says,  from  that  which  formerly  existed, 
even  so  lately  as  the  year  'yy.  That  which  is  now  taking 
place  never  took  place  before. 

"  In  illustration  he  gives  some  striking  letters  from 
Russian  soldiers.      In  one  of   them  occur  these  notable 
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words  : — '  I  was  not  able  to  resist  the  summons,  but  I 
say  beforehand  that  through  me  not  one  Japanese 
family  shall  be  orphaned." 

The  inevitable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that 
war  and  its  works  and  ways  are  becoming  more  and  ever 
more  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the 
trend  of  popular  sentiment.  It  is  the  fast  friend  and  ally 
of  disease,  the  common  foe  of  all  mankind.  I  agree  with  a 
writer  in  the  Spectator,  July  gth,  1904,  that 

"  War  is  a  destructive,  not  a  constructive,  force, 
while  the  aim  of  civilisation  is  essentially  constructive. 
Civilisation  has  now  reached  a  higher  level,  and  is  more 
widely  diffused,  than  at  any  period  of  the  world's  history. 
It  stands  to-day  secure  from  the  attacks  of  barbarism  ; 
it  can  never  fall  absolutely  like  the  isolated  civilisations 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  or  be  lost  partially  like  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Secure  from  all  attacks  from  without, 
civilisation  can  proceed  with  her  constructive  work 
unless  she  is  menaced  from  within.  When  the  discoveries 
and  achievements  of  science  and  art  become  the  property 
of  all,  when  the  increased  prosperity  of  any  one  country 
is  a  gain  to  all,  surely  war  has  become  suicidal  ?  In 
other  words,  does  it  not  appear  that  civilisation  has  now 
become  so  universal  as  to  call  for  some  extension  of 
the  scope  of  international  law  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat 
paradoxical  for  nations  to  take  away  from  their  citizens 
the  private  right  of  the  savage  to  settle  his  personal 
disputes,  and  yet  to  revert  to  the  primitive  method  of 
bloodshed  for  the  settlement  of  some  question  in  which, 
as  often  as  not,  neither  party  has  any  real  interest  or 
claim  ?  If  we  look  at  war  emotionally,  we  may  see  it 
as  a  'national  sacrament,'  when  in  reality  it  is  stupendous 
folly  and  waste. — I  am.  Sir,  etc., 

"Kenneth  MacLennan." 

The  natural  development  of  peaceful  arts  and  crafts,  of 
commerce,  of  general  prosperity,  of  education,  and  of  moral 
enlightenment  is  stunted  and  warped  by  the  intolerable  burden 
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of  war  and  preparation  for  possible  war  ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  the  heavier  the  burden,  the  fewer  are  the  producers 
left  to  provide  the  national  income  out  of  which  the  financial 
portion  of  the  load  has  to  be  exacted.  Not  only  the  men  of 
the  navy  and  army,  but  also  the  employes  in  Government 
dockyards,  arsenals,  and  factories  of  arms  and  ammunitions, 
are  non-producers  of  wealth,  seeing  that  the  nation  does  not 
sell  these  manufactures  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
uses  them  for  livelihood. 

The  immense  importance  of  peaceful  habits  was  ably 
maintained  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Colchester,  in  which  he  said  that  "  It  must  be  admitted 
that  science  was  now  the  basis  of  every  important  operation 
in  the  community,  and  it  constituted  the  life-blood  of  every 
nation  ;  so  that  not  only  should  there  be  an  industrial  com- 
petition dependent  upon  science,  but  there  must  be  a  national 
competition.  The  nation  where  most  science  was  understood 
and  applied,  where  the  marriage  between  science  and  industry 
was  the  most  binding,  was  the  nation  that  was  bound  to 
succeed  in  the  modern  struggle  for  existence.  Japan,  for 
instance,  was  applying  science  to  both  war  and  to  peace. 
Modern  Japan  was  not  so  old  as  a  London  schoolboy,  and 
one  marvelled  when  one  realised  that  Japan  could  almost 
give  lessons  to  the  British  Navy,  and  how  she  excelled  in 
the  arts  of  war.  While  the  Enghsh  School  Boards  had  been 
teaching  principally  in  the  primary  schools,  the  attention 
of  the  Japanese  had  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  higher  schools 
and  universities,  and  the  higher  stations  of  life,  whether 
mihtary  or  civil.  '  In  this  gigantic  campaign  we  are  seeing 
the  first  fruits  of  an  absolutely  organised  brain  power  utilised 
in  the  service  of  killing  men,  and  I  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  see  exactly  the  same  result  when  the  same 
thing  is  organised,  not  in  the  operations  of  war,  but  in  the 
operations  of  ]:)eace.'  ....  He  hoped  the  present 
auguries  would  be  reversed,  and  that  thinking  men  would 
not  in  the  future  be  talking  so  much  of  the  gigantic  progress 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  the  matters  of  industry, 
but  he  did  think  this  :  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  all 
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communities,  whether  large  or  small,  to  see  whether  these 
things  were  so  or  not ;  and  if  they  found  them  to  be  so,  they 
must  go  about  it  in  their  real  English  way.  He  thought 
that  if  it  was  true  this  scientific  instruction  was  of  the  value 
it  was  said  to  be,  then  we  must  have  it  as  other  nations  had. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  spending  millions  upon  ironclads, 
and  leaving  the  Universities  to  starve.  The  United  States 
and  Germany  had  built  many  ironclads,  but  they  had  built 
more  Universities  than  we.  Much  had  been  heard  of  the 
two-power  standard,  but  our  rulers  had  not  thought  of  the 
two-power  standard  in  relation  to  the  Universities.  We 
were  more  out-numbered  by  the  Universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany  than  by  their  ironclads,  and  it  was 
madness  not  to  think  of  the  scientific  question,  the  education 
question." 

The  cost  of  war  seems  to  be  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Crimean  war  per  week  was  £3,000,000  ; 
the  total  cost  of  the  last  Franco-German  war  was  estimated 
at  £7,000,000  a  week  ;  as  the  war  with  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Boers  cost  us  £1,500,000  per  week,  we  might  expect 
a  war  with  a  great  Power  with  a  navy  to  cost  about  £5,000,000 
a  week.  As  for  the  statement  that  the  war  with  Japan 
costs  Russia  £1,097,000  odd  a  week,  the  estimate  must  involve 
certain  reservations  which  have  not  been  made  in  other  cases. 
Perhaps  no  charge  is  made  for  transport  by  railway.  More- 
over, events  show  that  Russia  has  not  spent  enough  to  avert 
disaster.  That  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  cost  of  wars 
is  due  to  more  or  less  peculation  and  mismanagement  does 
not  seriously  affect  the  main  question  of  comparative  costli- 
ness. Bear  in  mind,  my  readers,  that  no  official  statement 
gives  anything  like  the  full  sum  of  a  nation's  expenses  and 
losses  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to  any  one  war. 

The  pecuniary  burdens  laid  upon  nations  by  the  competi- 
tive increase  in  the  effective  strength  of  armies  and  navies 
on  a  peace  footing  may  be  realised  by  scanning  a  few  figures. 

In  1877  Germany's  debt  was        £800,000. 

In   1888       ,,  ,,         ,,  £36,000,000  odd. 

In  1903       ,,  ,,         ,,  £146,000,000  odd. 
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An    Oxford    graduate    wrote     to    the     Western     Press, 
December  14th,  1904,  as  follows  : — 

"  Germany  is  the  most  striking  instance  to  turn  to 
for  showing  this  race  to  ruin.  Three  separate  contrasts 
will  serve  best  to  put  in  plain  evidence  the  downward 
course  followed.  The  raising  of  loans  was  begun  there 
in  1876,  the  national  debt  amounting  in  1877  to  no  more 
than  16,000,000  marks.  In  eleven  years,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  William,  in  1888,  the  total 
had  crept  up  to  as  much  as  721,000,000  marks.  Taking 
the  next  15  years,  the  public  debt  had,  in  1903,  increased 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  2,928,000,000  marks.  And 
the  deficits  and  the  borrowings  still  continue,  it  being 
necessary  this  year  to  raise  more  than  ;^i4,ooo,ooo  by 
loan ;  while  the  bill  recently  brought  forward  provides 
for  a  considerable  increase  of  the  peace-effective  of  the 
army,  the  expenditure  upon  it  going  up  by  the  big  step 
of  £3,695.656.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  all  this  has 
been  taking  place  in  a  time  of  peace.  How  it  will  end, 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  who  can  say  ?  Again,  who  can 
throw  blame  upon  the  Germans,  when  the  condition  of 
mihtary  preparedness  over  the  French  frontier  is  con- 
sidered ?  .  .  .  Taking  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — 
which  has  been,  speaking  generally,  a  peace  time  in  Europe 
— it  has  been  carefully  computed  that  the  European  States 
are  together  increasing  their  funded  debts  at  a  rate 
which,  in  each  ten  years,  imposes  a  fresh  burden  of  £1 
on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  all  the  different 
populations.  And  these  increases  keep  on  increasing 
as  each  year  goes  on.  Taking  military  expenditure 
alone — there  was,  in  the  decade  1883-1893,  a  growth 
of  this  expenditure,  in  all  the  European  States  together, 
of  ;^i8, 000,000.  In  the  next  decade,  1893-1903,  the 
increase  had  mounted  up  to  ;r79,ooo,ooo.  Britain  was 
answerable  for  £54,000,000  of  this  growth,  being  engaged 
in  the  South  African  War.  What  will  it  have  mounted 
up  to  in  the  coming  decade  ?  Again,  taking  naval 
expenditure,  the  facts  are  most  striking.     In  the  same 
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first  decade,  1883-1893,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  all 
the  European  navies  amounted  to  about  £12,000,000, 
while  in  the  second,  1893-1903,  this  same  increase  in 
naval  expenses  ran  up  to  the  large  sum  of  £36,000,000. 
Britain  was  answerable  for  more  than  20  millions  of 
this  growth — somewhere  about  as  much  as  the  increases 
made  by  all  the  other  States  together.  One  little  glance 
at  the  outlay,  in  these  matters,  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany — in  the  year  1883,  as  compared  with  1903 — 
will  show  the  constant  and  enormous  growth.  In  the 
former  year  Britain  spent  on  her  army  16  millions — on 
her  navy  10  millions.  In  1903  the  cost  of  the  army 
was  28  milhons — that  of  the  navy  31  millions.  In  1883 
France  spent  on  her  army  24  millions — on  her  navy 
9  millions.  In  1903  her  expenditure  on  the  first  was 
28  millions,  on  the  second  12  millions.  These  increases, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  small.  Germany,  in  1883,  spent 
on  her  army  16  milhons,  on  her  navy  i|-  millions.  In 
1903  these  amounts  had  grown  to — cost  of  army,  nearly 
33  millions  ;  cost  of  navy,  more  than  10  millions.  The 
foregoing  numbers  are,  of  course,  approximate.  What  will 
be  the  end  of  it  all  ? 

"  There  are  a  few  little  items  interesting  to  notice. 
The  annual  military  expenditure  of  France  has  lately 
dechned,  and  is  now  actually  two  millions  less  than  our 
own.  And  "the  British  mihtary  outlay  is  closely  approach- 
ing the  sum  expended  on  the  vast  hosts  of  Germany. 
Also  it  is  estimated  that  the  British  naval  expenditure 
in  this  present  year  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  20  years  ago.  And  in  that  same  20 
years — while  the  population  of  Europe  has  increased  by 
about  70  milhons,  or  one-fifth — the  total  naval  expendi- 
ture has  more  than  doubled  ;  and  the  cost  of  all  the 
armies  combined  has  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 
Taking  the  one  last  decade,  too,  the  whole  pubhc  debt 
of  Europe  has  mounted  up  to  the  amount  of  541  millions. 
Even  if  the  cost  of  the  South  African  war  is  deducted, 
there  remains  a  total  debt  of  about  400  milhons." 
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If  we  deduct  the  expenditure  on  Postal  Service,  etc., 
which  is  more  than  balanced  by  receipts,  we  find  the  following 
approximate  expansion  of  disbursements  in  millions  and 
tenths  of  millions,  the  cost  of  the  South  African  war  being 
excluded,  on  account  of  the  British  Navy  and  Army. 


Naval  Army 

Expenditure.     Expenditure 


9-4     . 

..         12-3 

...     177     . 

..    187 

...     257     . 

••     257 

...     30-9     . 

30-0 

-.     35-4    • 

.       36-6 

...    36-8    .. 

•       29-4 

Total 
Date.  Expenditure. 

1870-I  62*4 

1895-6  91-4 

1901-2  Il6-I 

1902-3  I217 

1904-5    i3i"9 

1905-6  (Estimated)      127-9 

This  shows  at  once  that  our  taxation  has  more  than  doubled 
in  35  years,  the  cost  of  the  navy  has  been  nearly  quadrupled, 
while  that  of  the  army  has  been  considerably  more  than 
doubled. 

The  following  table  of  the  comparative  cost  of  British  and 
Foreign  armies  and  navies  is  taken  from  the  Daily  Mail 
Year  Book  : — 

Country.                        Army.  Navy.  Total. 

United  States ;^24,833,ooo  /i6,824,qoo  £41,207,000 

Germany    31,880,000  10,252,000  42,132,000 

France     32,189,000  12,539,000  44,728,000 

Russia     36,647,000  12,350,000  48,997,000 

Great  Britain     ...  36,339,000  34,981,000  71,300,000 

In    a    leader     on     the    United    States,     the    Standard, 
November  nth,  1904,  says  : — 

"  The  Navy  Board's  new  plan  is  a  large  one.  It  will 
recommend  the  appropriation  of  over  forty-one  million 
dollars  to  new  construction.  If,  therefore,  the  proposals 
(jf  tlie  Board  are  accepted,  the  Union  will  be  well  on  its 
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way  towards  becoming  what  it  obviously  intends  to  be — 
the  second  of  the  great  Naval  Powers.  We  shall,  and 
indeed  must,  retain  our  pre-eminence,  though  not  without 
a  struggle  ;  Init  our  Continental  rivals  are  evidently 
destined  to  be  overhauled  and  passed,  at  no  distant 
date,  by  the  Western  Republic. 

"  What  the  competition  of  the  Navies  implies  is 
shown  by  the  almost  appalling  growth  of  expenditure. 
Our  naval  budget  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years.  That  of  Russia  has  increased  in  a  similar  ratio, 
and  that  of  Germany  has  very  nearly  trebled.  But  the 
United  States  is  now  spending  just  four  times  the  amount 
voted  in  1894.  Its  estimates  for  1904-5  are  eight  milHons 
and  a  half  above  those  of  France,  and  ten  millions  higher 
than  those  of  the  German  Empire,  while  the  vote  for  new 
construction  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Germany 
together.  In  respect  of  first-class  battleships  alone, 
the  United  States  by  the  end  of  1907  will  be  second  only 
to  Great  Britain,  having  twenty-four  against  our  forty- 
eight,  twenty-two  of  Germany,  and  seventeen  of  France. 
To  this  large  total  must  now  be  added  the  three  battleships 
of  the  new  programme,  besides  a  fresh  fleet  of  scouts  and 
destroyers.  Nor  is  the  money  to  be  frittered  away 
on  inferior  vessels.  The  American  naval  officers,  like 
our  own,  are  definitely  converted  to  a  belief  in  battleships 
and  cruisers  of  the  largest  size  and  highest  speed.  The 
new  ships  will  probably  be  planned  on  the  model,  with 
improvements,  of  our  own  Edward  VII.  or  Implacable 
class,  and  will  be  as  good  as  anything  afloat  in  engine 
power,  armour  protection,  and  armament." 

Though  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  sufferer  from  the 
growth  of  naval  expenditure,  and  is  also  hard  pressed  by 
the  cost  of  her  military  establishment,  which  costs*  per  man 
at  least  six  times  as  much  as  any  foreign  military  establish- 
ment except  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  talk  of  our  "  aggressive  militarism."    We  are  only 

*  In  officially  recorded  disbursements. 
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discharging  imperfectly  a  duty  imposed  on  us  by  the  expansion 
of  foreign  armies  and  navies.  Milton  puts  sound  human 
policy  into  Satan's  mouth  when  he  makes  the  Archfiend 
claim  to  know  his  Foe's  might  and  his  own,  "  So  as  not  either 
to  provoke,  or  dread  New  war,  provoked.' 

Diametrically  opposed  to  those  who  gird  at  and  would 
reduce  at  all  risks  this  grievous  burden  of  expenditure  on 
war  or  armed  peace  are  certain  optimists  who  accept  it  all 
airily  as  an  insurance  of  our  territories  and  commerce.  Surely 
it  is  calamitous  for  the  premium  of  such  insurance  to  be 
rising  rapidly  by  considerable  increments,  while  our  commerce, 
if  not  actually  dwindhng,  is  not  expanding  steadily  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  our  population*  or  to  the  expansion 
of  trade  enjoyed  by  rivals  who  have  passed  or  are  overtaking 
us  in  sundry  branches  of  manufacture  in  which  we  used  to 
be  paramount.  We  are  also  threatened  with  keen  competition 
in  the  carrying  trade.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  present 
improvement  in  the  cotton  industry  is  only  temporary,  and 
is  an  advance  from  bad  to  less  bad  rather  than  from  bad  to 
good.  The  decline  of  agriculture  continues  to  cause  diminution 
of  national  wealth  and  physical  degeneration.  We  cannot 
then  look  forward  to  a  continual  rise  in  the  cost  of  our 
armaments  without  apprehension.  However  profoundly  we 
may  deprecate  the  barbarism  and  harmfulness  of  war,  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  it  to  cease  without  a  long  spell  of 
organised  effort.  Precedent  counts  for  much  with  Ministers 
of  State,  and  precedent  sanctions  an  appeal  to  violence  if 
diplomacy  fails  to  twist  circumstances  to  their  liking.  War 
is  quite  compatible  with  a  general  detestation  thereof.  No 
evidence  against  the  incompatibility  of  war  with  higher 
civilisation  is  afforded  by  the  raging  in  the  East  of  a  struggle 
unsurpassed  in  terrific  violence.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
result  in  confirming  the  faith  and  rousing  the  energies  of  the 

*  Excluding  new  ships  and  boats  witii  their  machinery,  and  tobacco 
manufactured  in  bond,  the  value  of  British  produce  exported  in  1889- 
1890  came  to  ;^i3  14s.  6(1.  pvr  head  of  the  population  ;  including  the 
same,  the  corresponding  value  for  1902-1903  came  to  /13  12s.  4d.  per 
head. 
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pacific  and  converting  the  bellicose,  even  as  the  awful  turmoil 
of  Niagara  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to 
peace  : — 

Oh,   may  the  wars  that  madden  in   thy  deeps 

There  spend  their  rage,  nor  chmb   th'  encircling  steeps  ; 

And,  till   the  conflict  of  thy  surges  cease, 

The  nations  on   thy  banks  repose  in  peace ! 


CHAPTER    V. 


WASTEFULNESS    OF    WAR. 

The  wastefulness  of  war  is  less  obtrusive  than  its 
destructiveness,  but  is  notwithstanding  very  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  humanity.  Of  course  all  destruction 
involves  waste  unless  the  object  destroyed  is  essentially 
pernicious,  but  we  may  distinguish  as  waste  unproductive 
consumption  and  incidental  loss  not  due  to  any  deliberately 
destructive  act.  Nor  must  we  count  as  waste  goods  that 
are  lost  by  or  stolen  from  the  rightful  owners  but  used  by 
others.  If  stores  are  stolen  from  the  Russian  Government 
in  transit  by  Russian  subjects  the  Russian  Empire  as  distinct 
from  the  Government  benefits  by  them.  The  Government 
has  unintentionally  furnished  supplies  for  the  undeserving, 
but  the  stores  having  supplied  human  wants  have  not  been 
wasted ;  similarly,  stores  captured  and  used  by  the  enemy 
are  only  held  to  be  wasted  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view. 
But  when  vast  numbers  of  men  and  horses  tram]:)le  down 
growing  crops  and  drive  off  the  cultivators,  there  is  sheer 
waste  of  potential  food.  It  may  not  be  inevitable,  but  it 
appears  to  be  usual  for  large  quantities  of  provisions  and 
forage  intended  for  troops  in  the  field  to  be  moved  about 

F  2 
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in  wrong  directions  or  to  stay  where  they  are  not  wanted 
until  they  are  spoilt.  The  destruction  of  ships,  fortifications, 
bridges,  munitions  of  war,  and  stores  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  though  very  likely  expedient, 
is  wasteful.  Under  the  same  category  come  the  loss  and 
depreciation  of  horses  through  overwork  and  exposure,  and 
the  heavy  totals  of  men  killed  or  incapacitated  by  disease. 

National  defence  is  necessary  and  laudable  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  but  from  the  ideal  it  involves  enormous 
waste  of  material  and  energy  which  is  so  employed  as  to 
bring  no  positive  advantage  to  the  community.  What  a 
multitude  of  profit-earning  engines  and  machines  might  be 
created  by  the  brain-power  expended  on  war-vessels,  guns, 
torpedoes,  and  mines,  some  of  which  cannot  be  used  without 
fresh  outlay  !  Under  a  system  of  International  Control  and 
Police,  co-operation  would  to  some  extent  supersede  com- 
petition in  effectiveness  of  armament,  and  in  each  country 
fewer  chemists  and  engineers  would  need  to  study  destructive 
science.  What  incalculable  amounts  of  metal,  timber, 
and  coal  are  employed  in  the  non-productive  business  of 
attack  and  defence.  What  a  prodigious  abundance  of  physical 
energy  is  diverted  in  the  same  direction  from  the  arts  and  crafts 
which  minister  to  human  necessities  and  pleasures  !  The 
more  complete  our  preparedness  for  war,  the  higher  become 
both  taxes  and  prices  and  the  more  limited  are  the  chances 
of  general  prosperity.  An  Oxford  graduate  in  The  Western 
Press,  July  3,  1904,  upholds  and  quotes  French  authorities 
in  favour  of  this  contention  : — 

"  The  working  classes  are  educated  enough  now, 
too,  and  intelligent  enough,  to  reckon  up  the  cost  of 
the  ruinous,  and  utterly  objectless,  system  of  militarism 
that  at  present  oppresses  Europe.  The  constant  creeping 
upwards  of  the  vast  totals  of  outlay — on  which  only 
certain  privileged  classes  fatten,  and  find  their  profit 
in  its  increase — is  plain  to  anyone  who  cares  to  search 
for  it.  In  1893  the  whole  mihtary  expenditure  of  all 
the  European  countries  was  estimated  at  ;^i35,oio,ooo. 
In  1903  the  amount  had  run  up  to  £214,200,000.     Also, 
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in  the  same  ten  years,  the  naval  expenditure  in  Europe 
had  mounted  up  from  £45,970,000  to  £81,610,000.  It 
may  be  noticed,  too,  that  this  preparation  for  war  in 
Europe  goes  on  at  a  much  quicker  pace  than  the  growth 
of  the  population.  Taking  the  last  twenty  years,  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe  have  increased  by  one-fifth — 
about  70  millions.  In  the  same  time,  the  naval  expendi- 
ture has  more  than  doubled  itself,  and  the  mihtary 
expenditure  has  nearly  done  so.  And,  by  very  far, 
the  largest  increase  in  each  class  of  cost  has  been  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  fast  growing  up 
now,  day  by  day,  in  all  the  most  civilised  countries, 
a  great  number  who  are  able  to  see  the  folly  and  the  harm 
of  all  this.  It  is  not  the  idealist  only,  who  has  long  been 
familiar  with  the  truth.  But  these  others,  in  their 
quickly  increasing  numbers,  are  beginning  clearly  to 
grasp  the  facts,  too.  They  are  commencing  to  be 
practical.  In  October  last,  M.  Mascaraud,  President  of 
the  French  '  Comite  Republicain '  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  spoke  in  Paris,  as  representing  important  and 
intelligent  classes,  to  a  London  correspondent,  in  an 
interview.  He  said — '  The  French  people,  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  population  in  particular — 
those  whom  this  committee  specially  represents — either 
despise  or  are  indifferent  to  warlike  clamour.  The 
French  people  are  for  peace.  .  .  .  All  of  us  who 
have  honest  and  useful  work  to  do — the  backbone  of 
our  nation,  in  short — are  against  war.  War  is  a 
stupidity.'  It  is  not  only,  too,  the  great  masses  who 
are  engaged  in  labour  and  commerce  that  begin  to  see 
the  folly  of  this  ruinous  waste,  but,  on  all  sides,  men  of 
thought  and  letters  are  beginning  to  point  out  the  same. 
When  M.  Edmond  Thery  was  writing,  last  autumn,  in 
the  Paris  '  Figaro,'  a  series  of  articles  in  support  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  for  the  present  the  conditions 
of  '  armed  peace  '  in  Europe,  he  plainly  recognised 
that  this  condition  would  only  \)c  temporary.  And 
in  clear  statements  he  anticipated  a  wiser  and  a  happier 
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time,  when  all  the  nations  would  combine  to  commence 
a  policy  of  disarmament.  When  M.  G.  de  Molinari, 
too,  wrote  and  published  a  few  months  ago  his  book  on 
'  The  Society  of  To-morrow  '  he  pointed  out,  in  most 
forcible  words,  the  certain  ruin  impending  over  the  most 
civilised  States,  in  consequence  of  their  vast  and  growing 
military  expenditure.  And  this  statement  of  his  is 
beyond  denial.  '  The  total  outlay,  direct  and  indirect, 
on  militarism  absorbs  more  than  half  the  wealth  produced 
by  the  working  classes.'  M.  Jules  Roche,  the  well- 
known  economist,  was  writing  also  in  the  pages  of  the 
'  Figaro,'  a  short  time  ago,  about  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  military  and  naval  tax  in  Europe  in  the  last  33 
years.  When  the  Franco-German  war  then  began 
there  were,  he  pointed  out,  600,000  French  soldiers 
in  the  fighting  hue.  There  would  now  be  two  millions 
to  be  mobihsed  at  once,  with  nearly  another  million 
in  reserve  to  come  after.  M.  Roche  also  computed 
that  the  cost  to  France  of  only  a  three  months'  war 
would  be  about  £90,000,000." 

But  this  presentment  of  the  case  must  not  be  pressed  too 
far.  A  vague  idea  is  prevalent  that  manual  labour  is  produc- 
tive and  mental  labour  (oddly  enough  the  manual  labour 
of  writing  is  here  included)  is  non-productive.  This,  like  most 
hard  and  fast  distinctions,  is  fallacious.  Let  us  illustrate 
this  by  the  simple  case  of  farinaceous  food.  Of  this,  man 
is  only  indirectly  a  producer.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  the  cook 
or  the  baker  changes  flour  or  meal  into  digestible  nutriment, 
at  the  other  end  farmers  prescribe  the  areas  over  which 
natural  forces  are  to  produce  wheat,  and  assist  the  process 
by  tillage  and  manuring,  while  the  miller  crushes  the  grain 
and  the  dealer  organises  its  distribution,  all  employing  so- 
called  productive  labourers  and  carriers  and  some  employing 
clerks  and  foremen.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  makers  of 
agricultural  implements,  the  builders  of  mills  and  the  makers 
of  millers'  machinery  and  their  clerks  and  carriers  all  indirectly 
assist  in  the  production  of  food.  Moreover,  to  select  the 
persons  least  suspected  of  production,  schoolmasters,  in  so  far 
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as  they  have  made  some  individuals  of  this  crowd  more 
efficient,  doctors  who  have  attended  to  their  health,  bankers 
and  their  clerks  who  have  facilitated  transfer  of  money, 
and  lawyers  who  have  drawn  up  contracts  and  agreements, 
all  these  and  a  multitude  besides  have  to  some  extent 
indirectly  co-operated  with  the  sower,  and  reaper,  and  cook 
or  baker  in  the  transformation  of  seed  wheat  into  many  times 
its  weight  and  bulk  of  food. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  once  said,  when  he  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  "  It  comes  to  this,  that,  out  of  the 
life  of  every  European,  in  those  countries  where  three 
years'  service  in  the  army  is  required,  there  are  taken  7,500 
hours,  during  which  the  individual — either  for  the  purpose 
of  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  or  to 
his  own  profit — is  as  idle  and  useless  as  if  he  had  never 
been  born." 

This  seems    to  be  an  exaggeration,  for  to  some  extent 

the  physical  training  of  soldiers  and  sailors  increases  their 

efficiency    as    workers    after    discharge,    and    the    education 

wliich  many  of  the  men  get  does  the  same.     Moreover,  until 

vast  changes  for  which  we  now  hope  have  actually  passed 

over  the  world  and  given  fair  promise  of  permanence,  it  is 

only  common  justice  to  admit  that  our  professional  protectors 

are  entitled  to  rank  among  the  innumerable  teachers  and 

miscellaneous  toilers  who  more  or  less  indirectly  co-operate 

in  the  production  of  food  from  seed-wheat.     The  value  of 

his  physical   training   to   a   fighting  man   who   has  escaped 

during  service  serious  wounds  and  disease  is  acknowledged, 

grudgingly    perhaps,    even    by    certain    advocates    of    peace 

whom  I  venture  to  regard  as   over-zealous  and  unpractical 

idealists.     For    instance,    a    correspondent    of    a    provincial 

newspaper,  who  seemed  to  wish  the  world  to  enjoy  peace  before 

the  inhabitants  have  come  to  deserve  it,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  The  invasion  frenzy  is  one  of  the  militarist's  chief 

methods.     A   second   method   is    that   of   the    plea   for 

physical    training   which   soldiering   involves,    and   here 

he  appeals  to  the  reasonableness  of  men.     No  sensible 

man  would  wish  to  see  the  physique  of  his  race  deteriorate. 
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We  desire  to  breed  strong  men,  and  not  flabby  weaklings. 
We  desire  to  see  men  of  individuality  and  vigour.  But, 
I  would  ask,  is  military  training  the  only  and  best  way 
of  producing  such  strong  men  ?  Surely  and  emphatically 
not.  We  had  rather  have  no  drilling  at  all  than  produce 
slaying  automatons.  We  had  rather  train  men  to  plough 
the  soil  than  teach  them  to  shoot  straight  and  waste 
lead  on  a  hundred  and  one  shooting  ranges  up  and  down 
the  country.  We  had  rather  see  them  use  a  '  Sandow 
exerciser '  than  learn  the  regulation  goose-step.  We 
had  rather  see  them  respect  a  man  than  adore  a  padded 
redcoat  (or  a  khaki  helmet  either).  Let  our  schools 
train  the  boys  to  carry  themselves  physically  well.  By  all 
means  let  them  learn  to  keep  their  shoulders  back  and  their 
heads  erect,  but  let  us  delete  this  mihtary  element  with  its 
proud  vain  glory.  Don't  give  the  bairns  dummy  guns 
and  tin  swords,  but  rather  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs. 
Teach  them  to  swim  rather  than  to  fight." 

Surely  our  army  and  navy  keep  prominently  before  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  to  its  great  moral  advantage,  the  ideals 
of  rigid  disciphne,  subordination,  and  esprit  de  corps,  and  offer 
many  salutary  examples  of  single-minded  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice,  of  patient  endurance  and  modesty.  We  can 
appreciate  the  merits  and  admire  the  fine  appearance  of  our 
gallant  defenders  without  being  vainglorious.  We  can  be 
ready  to  meet  "  the  four  corners  of  the  world  in  arms,"  if 
they  choose  to  come,  without  being  eager  to  fight.  Hundreds 
of  persons  acquire  considerable  skill  in  fencing  without  ever 
dreaming  of  a  duel,  and  thousands  practise  boxing  without 
ever  using  their  fists  in  anger.  Nations  can  follow  these 
examples,  and  keep  at  peace  without  disarming  or  losing 
efficiency.  But  while  it  is  futile  to  expect  or  wish  to  do  away 
with  our  defenders  and  to  give  up  the  patriotic  spirit  which 
they  represent,  it  is  permissible  to  acknowledge  that  if  their 
numbers  could  be  considerably  reduced  without  impairing 
our  security  the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  the  national 
production  of  useful  and  profitable  commodities,  and 
consequently    prosperity     would     be     enhanced.     Taxation 
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again  would  be  reduced,  a  portion  of  the  possible  reduction 
perhaps  being  retained  for  such  pacific  purposes  as  education, 
old-age  pensions,  the  encouragement  of  art  and  science,  etc. 
All  this  wastefulness,  however,  is  not  a  sound  argument  in 
favour  of  disarmament,  but  for  the  establishment  of  some 
system  of  International  relations  on  a  basis  of  just  and 
unselfish  pohcy.  Diplomacy  will  have  to  reform  its  methods 
and  adopt  a  higher  standard  of  International  morahty. 

Last  October,  M.  Pressense  said  in  the  French  Chamber, 
"  Our  democracies  of  Western  Europe — the  English  people, 
the  French  people,  our  friends  the  Italians — are  wiser  than 
their  rulers.  The  diplomacy  of  the  new  time  will  be  nothing 
else  but  the  reahsation  of  the  will  of  all  that  is  best  in 
democracy.  The  old  diplomacy,  which  regarded  human 
interests  as  secondary  affairs,  and  which  worked  for  the 
good  of  monarchs  and  privileged  classes — that  kind  of 
diplomacy  is  on  its  way  to  the  grave." 

An  opportunity  for  regeneration  is  offered  by  the  startling 
revolution  which  is  recasting  Eastern  pohtics  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  altruistic  principles  in  place  of  mutual  connivance 
at  aggression  might  supply  a  dignified  and  easy  solution  of 
many  grave  complications  and  difficulties.  The  possibilities 
of  the  situation  were  ably  dealt  with  by  the  Spectator, 
September  10,  1904  : — 

"  The  new  Power  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
first-class,  far-seeing,  resolute,  and  possessed  of  immense 
resources  for  battle,  and  with  that  acknowledgment 
the  bottom  falls  out  of  many  of  the  data  of  European 
diplomacy.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Japanese  fleet 
may  be  made,  its  advantages  of  position  being  considered, 
the  strongest  on  the  Pacific  ;  and  even  as  it  is,  the  current 
of  the  action  of  European  Powers  towards  the  States 
on  the  North  Pacific  will  be  abruptly  arrested.  Who 
is  to  seize  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  now  the  object  of 
so  many  ambitions,  if  Japan  remarks  :  '  No  !  that's 
part  of  my  reversionary  heritage  '  ?  Who  is  to  dictate 
to  China  if  Japan  prohibits  ?  The  Frenchmen  who  say 
that  Indo-China  is  in  danger  from  Tokio  may  be  talking 
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nonsense,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  Japan  claims  Siam 
as  an  ally,  Siam  will  not  be  invaded,  and  the  grand  idea 
of  the  French  colonising  party,  wliich  is,  to  speak  plainly, 
the  absorption  of  Siam  and  Yannan,  will  not  be  reaUsed. 

"  Japan  may  not  be  able  to  rule  China,  as  those 
who  beheve  in  the  '  Yellow  Peril '  think  that  she  will, 
for  the  pride  of  an  ancient  empire  may  forbid,  and  the 
Chinese  governing  classes  may  have  gone  too  rotten  to 
be  regenerated  ;  but  the  protection  of  China  from  dis- 
integration has  already  become  a  Japanese  interest  of 
the  fundamental  kind,  for  though  her  first  necessity  is 
room  to  expand,  and  China  cannot  find  her  that  room, 
her  second  necessity  is  economic  prosperity,  and  her  own 
idea  is  that  prosperity  will  come  from  a  virtual,  though 
not  official,  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  market.  She  will 
have  no  necessity  to  close  ports  while  she  can  undersell 
competitors. 

"  Japan,  once  left  in  peace,  will  be  an  energetic 
trading  power,  will  produce  a  great  merchant  fleet,  if 
only  to  feed  her  Navy,  and  will  regard  the  Pacific  as  we 
think  of  the  Atlantic,  as  her  own  waterway.  That  in 
such  circumstances  she  should  regard  a  contemptuous 
exclusion  from  the  American  Pacific  States,  from  British 
Columbia,  and  from  Australia  with  anything  but  angry 
annoyance  seems  to  us  impossible ;  and  an  annoyed  Japan 
will  be  a  weighty  factor  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Eastern  world.  Japan  no  doubt  may  honestly  intend  to 
make  her  civilisation  solidly  Western,  and  to  be  admitted 
in  all  respects,  benevolence  included,  as  one  of  the 
Western  Powers  ;  but  to  claim  the  privileges  of  a  cor- 
poration if  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  its  interests  is 
only  human.  The  meekest  Christians  are  impatient  of 
insult,  and  the  last  of  the  twin  virtues  which  Japan  will 
display  is  humihty." 

It  has  been  reported,  moreover,  that  Japan  has  already 
trained  half  a  million  men  for  the  Chinese  army.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Daily  Mail  of  March  25th,  1905,  is 
noteworthy  : — 
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"  In  La  France  Militaire,  the  professional  orgem  of 
the  French  Army,  is  a  remarkable  appeal  to  the  Czar 
to  make  peace,  couched  in  these  terms,  which  at  least 
show  what  a  change  has  come  about  in  the  opinion  of 
France  : — 

"  '  In  Russia's  interests  and  our  own,  we  would  say 
to  the  Czar  :  "  Forget  your  mad  pride  ;  acknowledge 
yourself  beaten  ;  recognise  that  your  enemy  is  not  a 
savage  Power,  and  is  as  strong  as  yourself.  Profit 
by  that  enemy's  good  dispositions  and  make  peace. 
Thus  you  will  save  the  Christian  peoples,  as  whose 
defender  you  pose,  from  the  terrible  wars  and  grave 
evils  which  you  will  bring  upon  them  by  enraging 
Japan  more  and  more  each  day,  through  your  foolish 
and  vain  resistance."  '  " 


CHAPTER     VI. 

INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 

"  Make  no  laws  of  which  the  observance  cannot  be 
enforced  "  is  a  sound  jural,  educational,  and  legislative  maxim. 

International  Law  recognises  the  principle  by  ignoring 
blockades  which  are  not  effective.  But  "  International 
Law  "  itself  is  sharply  distinguished  from  jural  law  within 
a  State  by  labouring  under  the  disability  of  not  possessing 
any  definite  enforcing  power.  Professor  Westlake  tells  us 
that  International  Law  "  is  the  body  of  rules  prevailing 
between  States,"  that  "States  form  a  society,  the  members 
of  which  claim  from  each  other  the  observance  of  certain 
lines  of  conduct,  capable  of  being  expressed  in  general  terms 
as  rules,  and  hold  themselves  justified  in  mutually  compelling 
such  observance  by  force  if  necessary  "  ;  also  that  "  in  such 
society  the  lines  of  conduct  in  question  are  observed  with 
more  or  less  regularity,  either  as  the  result  of  compulsion 
or  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  which  would  support 
compulsion  in  case  of  need." 

The  rules  of  International  Law  "  are  held  to  be 
enforceable."  This  is  a  comfortable  theory,  but  in  practice 
the    enforcement    requires    the    conjunction    of    might    with 
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right  or  community  of  interests  combined  with  a  common 
enthusiasm  for  justice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  deference  to 
the  pubhc  opinion  of  the  International  society  generally 
makes  enforcement  unnecessary.  Alleged  breaches  of 
International  Law  arise  less  from  contempt  of  it  than  from 
its  uncertainty  and  imperfection.  But  before  we  criticise 
let  us  consider  the  marvellous  advance  which  has  been  made, 
especially  in  the  department  of  private  International  Law  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rules  which  settle  the  relation  of  a  State 
to  the  private  persons  who  are  subjects  of  another  State. 
Originally  a  private  individual  outside  his  own  State  had 
no  more  rights  than  an  unpreserved  rabbit.  If  foreigners 
occupied  his  State  and  captured  him  or  her,  the  unarmed 
captive  was  liable  to  slaughter  or  slavery,  unless  the  prospect 
of  ransom  mollified  the  captors.  Now,  wherever  they  be, 
private  individuals  are,  in  theory  at  least,  safe  from  violence, 
and  their  property  is,  if  the  exigencies  of  warfare  permit, 
secure  from  robbery,  spoHation,  or  destruction.  Originally 
combatants,  if  taken  prisoners,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe  ; 
now  they  are  well  treated  as  a  matter  of  course. 

With  respect  to  relations  between  State  and  State,  piracy 
and  privateering  have  been  abolished  in  the  European  waters, 
diplomatic  inter-communion  has  been  established,  and  hostile 
acts  are  no  longer  committed  without  a  previous  declaration 
of  war.  Commercial  and  general  intercourse  in  time  of  peace 
has  been  facilitated  and  safeguarded.  The  moral  and 
legal  equality  of  politically  unequal  sovereign  states  has  been 
affirmed.  The  sanctity  of  treaties,  conventions,  guarantees, 
financial  obligations,  and  arbitral  awards  has  been  upheld. 
Certain  rights  and  duties  of  Neutrals  in  time  of  war  have 
been  defined,  and  certain  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
on  belhgerents  as  to  methods  of  destruction  and  deception, 
e.g.,  the  use  of  poisons,  explosive  bullets,  and  the  enemy's 
uniform  has  been  prohibited.  The  provision  and  respect 
for  ambulance  corps  have  been  arranged. 

This  incomplete  sketch  suffices  to  establish  the  title  of 
International  Law  to  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  mankind  ; 
yet   there   seems    to   be   a   tendency  to  ignore  all  this,  and 
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to     notice     only     the     above-mentioned     uncertainty     and 
imperfection. 

Attention  has  been  concentrated  recently  on  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  International  Law  with  regard  to  neutrality 
and  in  particular  to  contraband  of  war,  the  limitations  of 
the  right  of  belligerents  to  search  vessels  belonging  to  a 
neutral  state,  and  belligerents'  use  of  neutral  ports. 

The  public  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  affecting  neutrals  first  occurred  in  1859,  according 
to  Mr.  T.  E.  Holland,  writing  to  the  Times,  December  14,  1904. 
"  The  proclamation  of  1859  presents  several  new 
features.  British  subjects  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
violating,  not  only  '  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,' 
but  also  (for  the  first  time)  '  the  law  of  nations.'  They 
are  also  (for  the  first  time)  warned  that,  if  any  of  them 
'  shall  presume,  in  contempt  of  this  our  Royal 
Proclamation,  and  of  our  high  displeasure,  to  do  any 
acts  in  derogation  of  their  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral 
Sovereign  .  .  .  or  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
.  .  .  as,  more  especially,'  by  breach  of  blockade, 
or  carriage  of  contraband,  etc.,  they  will  '  rightfully 
incur,  and  be  justly  liable  to,  hostile  capture,  and  to 
the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that 
behalf '  ;  and  notice  is  (for  the  first  time)  given  that  those 
'  who  may  misconduct  themselves  in  the  premises 
will  do  so  at  their  peril,  and  of  their  own  wrong  ;  and 
that  they  will  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from 
us  against  such  capture,  or  such  penalties  as  aforesaid, 
but  will,  on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high  displeasure 
by  such  misconduct.'  " 

Small  wonder  then  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  as  to 
the  precepts  regulating  such  matters  has  not  yet  been  arrived 
at,  and  that  in  practice  all  precept  should  often  be  disregarded. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  unanimity  on  such  matters  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Scotsman, 
November  12,  1904  : — 

"  Mr.    Hay's    letter    mentions,    among    the    broader 
general  questions  left  over  in  1899  for  future  settlement, 
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and  now  calling  for  examination,  '  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals ;  the  inviolabihty  of  private  property  in 
naval  warfare,  and  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns, 
and  \'illages  .by  a  naval  force.'  There  should  be  con- 
sidered, also,  '  the  distinction  to  be  made  between 
absolute  and  conditional  contraband  of  war,  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  official  and  private  correspondence  of 
neutrals ;  '  and  last,  not  least,  it  is  desirable  that 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  '  the  treatment  due  to 
refugee  belligerent  ships  in  neutral  ports.' 

"  All  these  questions  have  come  up,  sometimes  in 
critical  form,  during  the  progress  of  the  present  hostilities, 
and  this  not  so  much  in  connection  with  the  actions  of 
the  belligerents  towards  each  other  as  with  their  actions 
towards  neutrals.  In  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  authoritatively  defining 
the  duties  and  safeguarding  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
war  time  that  the  new  Peace  Conference  is  invited  to 
assemble.  The  rules  of  civilised  warfare,  so  far  as  they 
define  the  methods  in  which  war  can  be  waged  between 
hostile  armies  and  nations,  affect,  for  the  time  at  least, 
the  belhgerents  alone.  But  these  rules,  where  they 
bear  on  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  neutrals  in  war 
time,  are  of  '  universal  importance.'  For,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State's  dispatch  says,  '  the  neutral  is  something 
more  than  an  onlooker.  His  acts  of  omission  or  com- 
mission may  have  an  influence — indirect  but  tangible — 
on  a  war  actually  in  progress,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  suffer  from  the  exigencies  of  the  belligerents. 
It  is  this  phase  of  warfare  that  deeply  concerns  the  world 
at  large.'  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  while  we, 
and  other  nations  that  may  take  part  in  the  proposed 
Peace  Conference,  are  neutrals  in  the  present  struggle, 
a  time  may  come  when  parts  may  be  reversed,  and 
neutrals  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  belligerents. 
In  working  for  the  '  further  codification  of  the  universal 
ideas  of  right  and  justice  which  we  call  international 
law,'  it  will  therefore  be  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the 
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Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  just  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  and 
belhgerents  alike.  One  point,  bearing  on  the  interests 
and  position  of  this  country,  should  perhaps  not  be  passed 
over  at  this  stage  without  remark.  The  broad  and  general 
scheme  of  Conference  drafted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  contemplates  specially  the  definition 
and  restriction  of  the  powers  of  belligerents  in  naval 
warfare.  The  recent  resolution  of  the  American  Congress, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  Washington  dispatch,  goes  a 
step  further,  and  asks  for  the  incorporation  into  the 
permanent  law  of  civilised  nations  of  '  the  principle 
of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not 
contraband  of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by 
belligerents.'  The  universal  adoption  of  such  a  principle 
would  be  in  full  consonance  with  the  commercial  interests 
as  well  as  the  humanitarian  wishes  of  this  country. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  Britain 
is  supremely  strong  on  the  sea,  she  is  not  a  great  military 
Power  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  that 
she  is  a  great  naval  Power.  It  would  be  right  that  in 
consenting  to  modifications,  in  the  shape  of  limitations, 
of  the  rights  of  warships  in  doing  damage  to  an  enemy 
or  in  interfering  with  neutrals,  we  should  raise  the  question 
of  introducing  corresponding  amehorations  into  the 
principles  and  practice  of  war  on  shore  ;  so  that,  for 
example,  what  a  fleet  is  forbidden  to  do  to  '  ports,  towns, 
and  villages  '  from  the  side  of  the  sea,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  an  army  from  the  side  of  the  land." 

The  Spectator,  December  3rd,  1904,  drew  attention  to  the 
very  unsatisfactory  constitution  of  Prize-Courts,  according  to 
which  the  prosecuting  or  plaintiff  State  supplies  the  judges  who 
decide  whether  or  no  ships  or  cargoes  have  under  International 
Law  or  custom  incurred  forfeiture,  and  recommended  that  a 
permanent  tribunal  should  inter  alia  arrange  international 
prize-courts.     It  was  also  suggested  that  : — 

"  A  second  point  which  a  Peace  Conference  might 
settle  is  the  vexed  question  of  neutral  duties.     These 
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vary,  indeed,  with  each  generation,  but  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  defined  from  time  to  time  and  given 
an  international  sanction.  Let  us  take  an  instance 
which  has  been  much  before  the  world  of  late.  In 
Nelson's  wars  it  was  no  breach  of  neutrality  to  supply  a 
belligerent  fleet,  not  only  with  food  and  supplies,  but 
with  actual  munitions  of  war.  The  old  doctrine  of 
'  the  hospitahty  of  the  seas  '  received  in  those  days  a 
generous  interpretation.  About  the  middle  of  last 
century  a  stricter  practice  arose,  by  which  munitions  of 
war  were  excluded,  but  coal  and  provisions  allowed 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  Of  late  years  the  practice  has 
become  yet  stricter,  coal  has  been  limited  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  allow 
navigation  to  the  next  port,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  practice  will  soon  be  followed 
in  the  case  of  provisions,  since  to  feed  a  crew  is  as  much 
an  assistance  to  a  belligerent  ship  as  to  supply  her 
furnaces  or  provide  her  with  ammunition.  But  the 
whole  subject  is  vague,  there  are  scarcely  two  nations 
which  agree  in  principle  or  practice,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  so  controversial  a  question  should  be 
settled  by  an  impartial  authority.  So,  too,  with  the 
duties  of  a  neutral  towards  a  belligerent  ship  which 
takes  refuge  in  one  of  her  ports.  There  are  rules  which 
Britain  has  followed,  but  their  validity  is  not  always 
admitted  by  her  neighbours,  and  at  any  moment  the 
uncertainty  may  lead  to  a  crisis.  If  the  Port  Arthur 
fleet,  or  a  part  of  it,  had  chosen  to  seek  the  hospitality 
of  Wei-hai-wei,  we  might  at  once  have  become  involved 
in  a  serious  dispute,  in  which  one  of  the  disputants 
would  have  had  small  inchnation  to  admit  unsanctioned 
principles  which  made  against  her  interest.  As  a  last 
instance,  we  may  take  the  question  of  what  is  conditional, 
and  what  unconditional,  contraband.  It  is  highly 
undesirable  that  this  problem  should  be  settled  only  by 
an  ex  post  facto  agreement  between  neutral  and 
belligerent  during  hostilities.  To  leave  so  vital  a  question 
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open  makes  it  always  possible  that  the  area  of  war 
may  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  for  war-time  is  not 
the  best  season  to  discuss  matters  amicably  with  an 
outsider." 

But  the  inadequacy  of  International  Law  lies  deeper  than 
questions  to  which  a  state  of  war  gives  rise,  important  though 
these  are.  Although  International  Law  has  been  modified 
and  improved  in  many  particulars  since  the  time  of  Grotius 
and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648  a.d.),  which  inaugurated 
a  system  under  which  arts  have  flourished  and  commerce 
has  expanded,  much  having  been  achieved  since  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Foreign  Secretary,  still  the  advance  since 
that  point  in  the  last  century  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
marvellous  increase  of  intercourse  between  different  nations. 
The  law  which  should  have  made  provision  for  composing 
differences  between  States  by  legal  process  has  lagged  behind 
the  march  of  events  and  ideas,  just  when  the  risks  of  rupture 
have  been  multiplied.  Professor  Westlake  tells  us  "  The 
amount  of  regulation  which  a  society  requires  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  closeness  of  contact  between  its  members 

and    the    complication   of    their   mutual  dealing 

If  we  think  of  the  navigation  of  rivers  flowing*  through 
different  territories,  the  race  for  the  appropriation  of 
uncivilised  regions,  the  extradition  of  criminals,  the  influence 
which  the  acts  of  neutrals  may  have  on  the  fortune  of  a  war, 
and  many  other  topics,  we  see  that,  as  population  increases, 
and  intercourse  extends,  new  causes  of  international  friction 
arise  and  the  friction  from  old  causes  is  increased.  The 
only  complete  remedy  is  the  improvement  of  law,  and  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  improvement  of  law  is  that  each 
individual  shall  not  wrap  himself  in  unconcern  when  a  wrong 
done  to  another  is  unredressed  or  the  moral  claim  of  another 
is  brutally  ignored,  "f 

The  manner  in  which  International  Law  is  generally 
improved  is  by  changing  moral  claims  into  legal  rights  ;  but 
in  the  future  the  morahty  of  many  pohtical  claims  will  have 

*  We  may  add  "  and  the  use  of  railways  running." 
■f   Chapters  on  International  Law,  Chap.  III.,  p.  50  ff. 
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to  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  to  determining  their  legality 
or  illegality.  The  improved  International  Law,  which  is  to 
be  a  "  complete  remedy,"  must  be  appHcable  to  every  kind 
of  question,  no  matter  how  vital  or  how  clearly  affecting 
honour,  which  can  arise  between  States. 

At  present  man,  as  man,  has  no  rights  under  International 
Law.  It  cannot  take  cognisance  of  wrong  done  by  a  ruler 
to  his  own  subjects,  or  of  a  wrong  done  by  subjects 
to  fellow  subjects,  or  of  wrongs  inflicted  by  any  one  upon  a 
savage  or  upon  an  uncivilised  State.  It  is  indifferent  to  all 
affairs  of  "  the  interior,"  such  as  the  murder  of  the  late  King 
and  Queen  of  Servia,  the  massacre  of  Jews  at  Kisheneff, 
the  feuds  between  Kurds  and  Armenians,  the  brutal  treatment 
of  African  natives  by  Europeans. 

An  undisputed  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  territory  of 
uncivihsed  people,  backed  by  occupation  and  the  alleged 
consent  of  the  natives,  constitutes  a  title.  In  such  cases 
there  is  no  moral  claim  and  therefore  no  basis  for  a  legal 
claim.  Why  should  not  the  independence  of  weak  savage 
communities  be  guaranteed  as  well  as  that  of  Holland  or 
Luxembourg  or  Switzerland  ?  If  the  blessings  of  civihsation 
be  put  forward  as  a  pretext  for  annexation,  the  obvious  answer 
is  that  whereas  civilisation  (so-called)  imposed  on  savages 
generally  leads  to  their  extermination,  the  insistence  upon  a 
higher  standard  of  civihsation  in  Russia  and  Turkey  would 
benefit  both  those  empires  and  the  world. 

The  new  diplomacy  must  be  conducted  on  principles  of 
natural  law  or  justice,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  selfish- 
ness by  methods  of  secret  intrigue  and  opportunist  adjustments 
of  conflicting  interests.  The  special  interests  of  individual 
States  must  be  subordinated  to  the  pubUc  good  of  the  society 
of  States.  Annexations,  partitions,  protectorates,  and  leases 
of  territory  must  not  be  tolerated  without  the  ajiproval  of 
an  impartial  international  tribunal.  Convenient  claims  to 
hinterlands  and  reversionary  heritages  must  be  dismissed 
as  untenable  if  they  are  found  to  constitute  a  public  nuisance 
or  danger.  Tliis  consummation  may  be  deferred  for  some 
time.  Addressing  the  Institute  of  International  Law  in 
G  2 
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Edinburgh,  Professor  J.  Westlake  said,  September  9th,  1904, 

as  reported  in  the  Scotsman  :- 

"  With  regard  to  pubhc  international  law,   a  great 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  legal  and  poHtical 
questions.     The  Institute  had  contributed  its  share  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  questions  which  could  arise  between 
States— questions    of    the    legal    class.     Beyond    these 
there  were  questions  of  a  purely  pohtical  class  which  it 
was  impossible  could  ever  be  eliminated  from  the  relations 
of  nations  until  the  day  arrived  which  was  foreshadowed 
in   the  words  of  Tennyson,   when   the  institution  of  a 
Parliament  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world  should 
be  reahsed.     Until  then  there  must  be  differing  poHtical 
aspirations  and  different  political  actions  in  consequence. 
But  between  the  legal  and  the  political  relations  there 
was  this  in  common,  that  both  ought  to  be  actuated  by 
the    principle    of   justice.     Perhaps    that    principle    had 
not,  during  the  last  century,  been  sufficiently  adverted 
to  in  writings  upon  international  law.     It  used,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  to  bulk  very  largely  under  a  different 
name,  in  which  he  was  afraid  some  did  not  recognise 
it  now — the  name  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
That  name  had  become  for  the  most  part  obsolete,  but 
there  was  good  in  it,  and  that  principle  of  justice  which 
the  law  of  nature  was  considered  to  embody  demanded 
now  their  closest  study.     He  sometimes  thought  that  the 
writers  on  moral  philosophy — and  here  in  this  capital 
he    was    addressing    an    audience    who   were    no    doubt 
familiar  with  most  of  those  writers,  as  Edinburgh  had 
been  a  school  of  moral  philosophy — he  sometimes  was 
incHned  to  think  these  writers  had  not  given  adequate 
consideration  to  that  question  of  justice,  that  there  was 
still  a  great  deal  they  could  do  in  disengaging  that  idea, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  general  notions  of  morality,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  particular  precepts  of  law. 
So  far  as  they  could  disengage  that  idea,  it  must  be  justice 
in    that    sense    larger    than    law,    but    still    justice,    as 
distinguished    from    other   moral  quaHties,   which  must 
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ultimately  rule  in  the  political  relations  of  the  world  if 
peace  was  to  be  established ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  consideration  of  private  international  law  which 
this  Institute  made  was  a  good  school  for  what  he 
spoke  of." 

I  make  a  digression  here  to  reiterate  that  while  advancing 
civilisation  and  more  intimate  international  relations  make 
war  more  hateful  and  terrible,  this  progress  at  the  same  time, 
as  Professor  Westlake  points  out  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
increases  the  risks  of  war.  This  statement,  once  made,  is 
obvious,  on  the  mechanical  principle  that  the  more  contact 
there  is  between  bodies  the  greater  is  the  friction.  This 
calm  assertion  of  the  increased  danger  of  war,  which  no 
amount  of  effusive  sentiment  or  of  appeal  to  religion  is  likely 
to  lessen,  warns  idealists  that  it  is  no  use  to  cry  "  Peace, 
peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace.  Until  international  law 
is  radically  improved,  armaments  must  swell  and  the  burden 
of  them  must  become  more  intolerable.  This  would  be  brought 
about  by  a  sense  of  the  growing  imminence  of  war,  even  if 
militarism  and  ambition  and  aggressiveness  were  to  become 
extinct. 

With  respect  to  peace,  nations  may  say  with  Saint  Paul, 
"  What  I  hate  that  do  I.  .  .  to  will  is  present  with  me  ; 
but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not,  for  the 
good  that  I  would  I  do  not  :  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not, 
that  I  do."* 

Surely  then  it  is  high  time  to  set  about  the  difficult  and 
delicate  tasks  of  improving  international  law,  of  making  it 
clearer  and  more  comprehensible,  and  of  providing  it  with 
some  sanctions  and  organisations.  It  is  madness  to  wait 
supinely  until  the  growth  of  burdens  and  of  apprehension  has 
produced  universal  irritability,  suspiciousness,  and  rancour. 
It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  Professor  Westlake's  warning 
was  uttered,  and  already  it  has  been  over-abundantly 
proved  to  be  a  true  prophecy  as  well  as  a  correct  deduction. 

The  existing  limitations  of  arbitration  can  be  most  easily 
appreciated  by  perusing  tlie  text  of  an  arbitration  treaty 

*   Rom.  vii.  15,  18,  19. 
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e.g.,  that  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  signed  in  the 
spring  of  last  year. 

"  The  Government  of  his  CathoHc  Majesty  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  signa- 
tories of  the  Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  concluded  at  the  Hague  on  July  29th, 
1899  : 

"Taking  into  consideration  that  by  Article  XIX.  of  that 
Convention  the  high  contracting  parties  have  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  concluding  agreements  with  a  view 
to  referring  to  Arbitration  all  questions  which  they  shall 
consider  possible  to  submit  to  such  treatment,  have  authorised 
the  undersigned  to  conclude  the  following  arrangement  : — 

"  Article  i.  Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature 
or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between 
the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been 
possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  the  Hague 
by  the  Convention  of  July  29th,  1899,  provided  nevertheless 
that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence, 
or  the  honour  of  the  two  contracting  States,  and  do  not 
concern  the  interests  of  third  parties. 

"Article  2.  In  each  individual  case  the  high  contracting 
parties,  before  appealing  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, shall  conclude  a  special  agreement  defining  clearly  the 
matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  Arbitrators, 
and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the  formation  of  the  Arbitral 
tribunal  and  the  several  stages  of  the  procedure. 

"Article  3.  The  present  agreement  is  concluded  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  dating  from  the  day  of  signature. 

"  Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1904." 

The  essential  difference  between  the  questions  which  are 
held  to  be  amenable  to  arbitration  and  those  which  are  not 
appears  to  be  this,  that  when  monarchs  or  goverments  are 
wilhng  to  be  just  they  are  ready  to  take  the  advice  of  impartial 
experts  as  to  the  facts  of  a  case  or  the  interpretation  of 
documentary  evidence  ;   but  when  they  are  determined   to 
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Uphold  their  interests  or  honour  in  defiance  of  the  opinion 
of  impartial  experts  as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause,  then 
they  assume  that  the  question  is  political.  To  put  it  more 
pohtely,  pohtical  questions  are  those  on  which  the  views 
of  each  State  are  determined  by  its  interests  and  idiosyncrasies 
rather  than  by  any  general  principles.  This  distinction 
has  been  maintained  from  time  immemorial,  so  that  its  inner 
signification  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Every  communication 
and  transaction  between  States  which  is  likely  to  cause 
dispute  must  include  a  moral  element,  which  should  be  capable 
of  transformation  into  a  legal  element  under  a  sufficiently 
developed  system  of  International  Law.  The  improvement 
of  that  law  will  to  a  great  extent  abohsh  the  arbitrary 
distinction  between  legal  and  political  questions  which  had 
its  birth  in  Roman  Law,  and  has  been  kept  alive  by  tradition 
and  adherence  to  custom. 

If  it  be  urged  that  International  Law  cannot  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  Sovereign  States,  the  answer  is 
that  absolute  independence  presupposes  a  certain  amount 
of  isolation,  such  as,  speaking  comparatively,  prevailed 
almost  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  but  the  advan- 
tages, such  as  they  are,  of  comparative  isolation  cannot  be 
enjoyed  in  conjunction  with  the  advantages  of  free  intercourse. 

The  history  of  International  Law  explains  its  shortcomings. 
It  is  to  a  great  extent  based  upon  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  under  which  the  relations  between  the  different 
States  which  eventually  became  sovereign  and  independent 
were  mainly  determined  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  This 
consequently  occupied  much  of  the  ground  now  assigned  to 
public  International  Law.  The  public  branch  of  International 
Law  consequently  was  not  adequately  represented  in  Roman 
Law,  and  so  got  a  bad  start  which  has  hitherto  affected  its 
whole  career. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

THE    PACIFICATORY     CONVENTION     OF     THE 
HAGUE     CONFERENCE,     1899. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  present  International  arrange- 
ments for  the  avoidance  of  war  is  necessary  for  all  who  desire 
to  serve  the  holy  cause  of  general  peace  according  to  their 
powers.  I  therefore  give  a  translation  of  the  articles  of  the 
Hague  Convention  relating  to  Arbitration  and  Mediation, 
with  some  appended  observations.*  These  articles  help  to 
elucidate  my  scheme,  for  which,  if  elaborated  in  detail,  so 
as  to  comprise  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  articles,  many  clauses 
of  the  said  Convention  as  to  minor  matters  might  be  adopted 
or  adapted.  For  instance,  the  second  and  the  four  following 
clauses  of  Article  XXIII.  might  be  utilised,  as  also  Articles 
XXXVII.,  XXXVIII.,  and  LVII. 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote,  November  i,  1904  : — 
"  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  pubUc  should  thoroughly  understand 
the  nature  of  the  conventions  signed  at  the  Hague  and  subsequently 
ratified,  since  failure  to  appreciate  their  bearings  and  their  scope  may 
easily  lead  to  unjust  aspersions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  by  one 
Government  or  the  other. 

"  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  in  the  present  instance  the  world 
has  made  a  step  in  advance  of  the  ideals  of  the  House  in  the  Wood. 
The  generous  intentions  of  the  delegates  at  the  Hague  were  constantly 
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Although  the  most  serious  causes  of  contention  between 
States  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  good  offices  of  Arbitra- 
tion as  interpreted  at  the  Hague  by  reason  of  its  finality, 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  accumulation  of 
comparatively  unimportant  causes  of  difference  may  soon  set 
up  an  amount  of  irritation  extremely  dangerous  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  that  the  Hague  Convention,  by  providing 
motives  and  facilities  for  the  prevention  or  clearing  off  of 
such  accumulations  has  unobtrusively  effected  an  immense 
amount  of  good. 

The  value  of  Articles  X. — XIV.  on  International  Com- 
missions of  Inquiry  is  impaired  by  Article  XII.,  which  seems 
to  aUow  parties  to  decide  whether  the  production  of  essential 
evidence  is  "  possible."  In  this  context  "  possible  "  might 
be  interpreted  "  convenient  "  or  "  safe  "  ;  so  that  the  Article 
tends  to  reduce  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report  owing  to  suspicion  of  important  evidence  having  been 
withheld  from  them  for  reasons  of  State.*  The  reason  for 
the  inclusion  of  Bulgaria  among  the  signatory  Powers  ought 
to  have  been  made  public. 

thwarted  by  references  to  the  '  honour  and  vital  interests  '  of  States, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  Commission 
of  Inquiry  was  not  even  recommended  in  the  event  of  the  honour  or 
vital  interests  of  Powers  being  engaged. 

"  They  are,  in  the  present  case,  very  much  engaged.  The  Prime 
Minister  himself,  in  his  speech  at  Southampton,  stated  in  the  plainest 
terms  that  our  honour  was  engaged,  since,  in  dealing  with  the  Russian 
Admiral's  report,  he  entered  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  '  an 
allegation  which  affects,  I  think,  our  honour  as  neutrals.' 

"  If,  again,  the  security  of  all  British  subjects  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  the  safety  of  these  ships  themselves,  are  not  a 
vital  interest  to  Great  Britain,  then  truly  it  is  hard  to  name  one.  We 
have,  therefore,  gone  a  long  step  further  than  the  delegates  at  the 
Hague  ever  imagined  possible.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  honour 
and  vital  interests  of  Russia  are  equally  involved,  and  it  is  therefore 
right  to  conclude  that  if  there  has  been  a  concession  at  all  it  bears  a 
mutual  character." 

*  It  was  felt  that  Powers  would  have  a  natural  reluctance  to 
submit  details  which  concerned  national  defences,  plans  of  campaign, 
secret  orders,  and  so  forth,  and  consequently  Article  12  was  drafted 
broadly  so  as  to  take  into  due  account  the  vital  interests  of  the  Powers 
concerned. 
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The  Pacificatory  Convention  of  the 
Hague  Conference,    1899. 

Section    I. — The    Maintenance    of    General    Peace. 

ARTICLE  I. 

With  the  object  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible 

recourse  to  force  in  relations  between  States,  the 

Signatory  Powers  agree  to  do  their  best  to  procure 

the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  differences. 

The  last  two  words  are  intended  to  apply  to  all  independent 
States,  whether  they  be  among  "  the  Signatory  Powers  "  or 
not.  All  internal  differences,  including  any  claim  to 
independence  disputed  by  the  State  claiming  suzerainty, 
are  ignored  by  the  Convention,  though  perhaps  they  are 
tacitly   included   under   Article    VHI. 

Section  11. — -Good  Offices  and  Mediation. 

ARTICLE  II. 

In  case  of  acute  disagreement  or  variance 
the  Signatory  Powers  agree  that,  before  appealing 
to  arms,  they  will  have  recourse,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation 
of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 

Articles   II. — VII.   are  pious  expressions  of  devotion   to 
peace  in  the  abstract  which  may  have  some  moral  weight 
but  commit  no   Powers  to  anything  definite.     "  Appealing 
to  arms  "  means  declaring  war  or  committing  an  act  of  war. 
See  Article  VII. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Independently  of  this  recourse,  the  Signatory 
Powers  regard  it  as  advisable  that  one  or  more 
Powers  not  interested  in  the  said  disagreement 
should  offer,  of  their  initiative,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances may  permit,  their  good  offices  or  mediation 
to  the  States  who  are  at  variance. 

Powers  not  interested  in  the  points  at  issue 
have  the  right  to  offer  their  good  offices  and  media- 
tion even  while  hostilities  are  going  on. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded 

as   an   unfriendly   act   by  any   of  the  parties    at 

variance. 

See  Article  XXVII.  All  Powers,  whether  Signatory  or 
not,  can  offer  good  offices  or  mediation,  but  only  Signatory 
Powers  are  pledged  not  to  regard  the  offer  as  an  unfriendly 
act.  This  pledge,  however,  would  not  prevent  any  Signatory 
Power  from  regarding  such  a  "  friendly  "  offer  as  highly 
inconvenient  and  objectionable.  In  fact  the  second  and 
third  clauses  of  Article  III.  seem  to  constitute  a  crude 
expression  of  a  laudable  desire  to  mediate  "  even  while 
hostilities  are  going  on."  But  such  mediation  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  functions  of  diplomacy;  so  perhaps 
the  third  clause  was  inspired  by  a  wish  to  deprecate  over- 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  belligerents. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  mediator's  function  consists  in  reconciling 
opposing  claims  and  allaying  feelings  of  resentment 
which  may  have  been  roused  between  the 
contending  States. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  duties  of  a  mediator  terminate  as  soon  as 
it  is  announced  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  that  the  means  of 
concihation  proposed  by  him  are  not  accepted. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Good  offices  and  mediation,  whether  at  the 
request  of  the  parties  at  variance  or  on  the 
initiative  of  Powers  not  interested  in  the  points 
at  issue,  have  the  character  of  advice  exclusively, 
and  have  not  any  binding  force. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  acceptance  of  mediation  cannot,  in  default 
of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  have  the  effect 
of  stopping,  delaying,  or  hindering  mobilisation 
and  other  preparations  for  war. 

Mediation  entered  upon  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  will  not,  in  default  of  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  have  the  effect  of  interrupting 
military  operations. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  Signatory  Powers  unanimously  recommend 
the  application,  whenever  circumstances  may 
permit,  of  special  mediation  in  the  following 
form : — 
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In  case  of  acute  disagreement  jeopardising 
peace,  the  opposed  States  shall  each  choose  a 
Power  to  whom  they  may  entrust  the  mission  of 
entering  into  direct  communication  with  the 
Power  chosen  by  the  other  side  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  rupture  of  peaceable  relations. 

During  the  term  of  their  mission  which,  unless 
it  be  otherwise  stipulated,  cannot  last  more  than 
thirty  days,  the  opposed  States  shall  cease  all 
direct  communications  relating  to  the  subject  of 
dispute,  which  is  held  to  be  referred  exclusively 
to  the  mediating  Powers  for  them  to  settle  if 
possible. 

In    case   of    a    positive   rupture    of    peaceable 

relations  these  Powers  are  charged  with  a  common 

mandate  to  utilise  all  opportunities  of  restoring 

peace. 

This  excellent  idea  of  special  mediation  is  due  to  Mr. 
Holls,  the  United  States  representative,  and  was  intended 
to  make  provision  for  some  of  the  disputes  excluded  from 
arbitration  by  the  Roumanian  reservation.  The  Convention 
acknowledged  only  final  arbitration,  i.e.,  arbitration  in  which 
the  arbitral  award  is  accepted  in  advance.  My  scheme  provides 
for  advisory  arbitration  in  cases  where  final  or  obligatory 
arbitration  is  unacceptable.  If  such  a  Union  as  I  propose 
were  established,  those  parties  who  had  recourse  to  the  special 
mediation  or  advisory  arbitration  of  the  High  Court  would 
enjoy  sundry  advantages  over  those  who  went  by  the  Article 
of  the  Hague  Convention.  Applicants  to  the  High  Court 
of  my  scheme  would  avoid  the  anxiety  and  responsibiHty 
of  choosing  an  individual  arbitrator.  The  permanent  tribunal 
which  I  propose  would  be  invested  with  a  high  degree  of 
prestige  and  authority,  since  its  members  would  include 
many  international   lawyers  whom  continuity  of  experience 
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had  rendered  exceptionally  proficient.  Moreover,  the 
permanence  of  the  Court  would  secure  uniformity  of  procedure, 
principles,  and  practice.  The  High  Court  would  also  be  a  legis- 
lative body  as  well  as  a  tribunal.  As  affairs  stand  at  present, 
however,  Mr.  Holls'  proposal  could  not  easily  be  improved 
upon.  Special  mediation,  perhaps  with  provisos  to  suit 
particular  cases,  might  possibly  be  applied  to  the  adjustment 
of  grave  internal  divisions. 

Section    III. — On    International    Commissions    of 

Inqniry. 

ARTICLE     IX. 

In  international  disputes  involving  neither 
honour  or  vital  interests  such  as  spring  from 
different  estimates  of  matters  of  fact  the  Signatory 
Powers  deem  it  advisable  that  parties  who  have 
been  unable  to  come  to  terms  by  diplomatic 
process  should  institute,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  an  International  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  facts  by 
an  impartial  and  conscientious  investigation 
facilitating  the  adjustment  of  these  differences. 

International  Commissions  of  Inquiry  may  constitute  a 
Tribunal  of  Final  Arbitration  or  not  according  to  agreement 
in  spite  of  Article  XIV. 

This  Article  (IX.)  is  impaired  by  the  Roumanian 
proviso  anent  honour  and  vital  interests.  A  similar 
limitation  is  virtually  imposed  on  Arbitration  by  Articles 
XVIII.,  XXXI.,  and  LIV.,  as  the  conditional  revision  of 
an  award  provided  for  in  Article  LV.  is  quite  inadequate 
to  induce  Powers  to  accept  in  advance  an  award  affecting 
honour  or  vital  interests. 
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ARTICLE     X. 

International  Commissions  of  Inquiry  are 
constituted  by  special  convention  between  the 
parties  at  variance. 

The  Convention  of  Inquiry  specifies  the  facts 
to  be  investigated  and  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
missioners' powers,  and  determines  the  mode  of 
procedure. 

In  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  the  cases  of  both 
sides  shall  be  heard. 

The  mode  of  procedure  and  the  time  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Inquiry,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
fixed  by  the  said  Convention,  are  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  itself. 

ARTICLE     XL 

International  Commissions  of  Inquiry  are 
constituted,  unless  it  be  otherwise  stipulated,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  Article  XXXII.  of  the 
present  Convention. 

ARTICLE     XII. 

The  Powers  in  disagreement  engage  to  furnish 
the  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  fully 
as  is  in  their  opinion  possible  with  all  means 
and  facilities  necessary  for  the  complete 
acquaintance  with  and  exact  appreciation  of 
the  facts  in  question. 
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ARTICLE     XIII. 

The  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall 

present  its  report,  signed  by  all  the  members  of 

the  Commission,  to  the  disagreeing  Powers. 

If  the  Commissioners  are  not  unanimous  the  dissentient 
or  dissentients  sign  as  witnesses. 

ARTICLE     XIV. 

The  report  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Inquiry  being  limited  to  the  elucidation  of 
facts  has  not  at  all  the  character  of  an  arbitral 
award.  It  leaves  the  disagreeing  Powers  absolute 
freedom  as  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  the  report. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Commissioners  do  not  regard  their  report 
as  an  arbitral  award,  nor  does  anyone  else,  unless  the  parties 
have  agreed  between  themselves  in  advance  to  give  final 
arbitral  effect  to  the  report.  The  wording  is  rather  loose. 
See  remarks  on  Article  IX. 

Section  IV. — On  International  Arbitration. 
Part    I. —  On   the    System   of  Arbitration. 

ARTICLE     XV. 

International  Arbitration  has  for  its  object 
the  adjustment  of  differences  between  States 
by  judges  of  their  own  choice  and  on  the  basis 
of  a  respect  for  law. 

'■  ARTICLE     XVI. 

In  questions  of  a  juridical  character,  and 
especially  those  which  refer  to  the  interpretation  or 
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application  of  International  Treaties,  Arbitration 
is  recognised  by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  the 
most  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
equitable,  method  of  settling  disputes  which 
diplomacy  has  proved  unable  to  settle. 

ARTICLE     XVII. 

An  agreement  to  have  recourse  to  Arbitration 
may  be  concluded  with  respect  to  controversies 
already  risen  or  about  controversies  likely  to 
arise. 

It  may  refer  either  to  every  kind  of  disagree- 
ment or  only  to  disagreements  of  a  specified 
category. 

ARTICLE     XVIII. 

An  agreement  to  have  recourse  to  Arbitration 
implies  a  pledge  to  submit  loyally  to  the  award. 

ARTICLE     XIX. 

Independently  of  general  or  particular 
Treaties  already  making  recourse  to  Arbitration 
obligatory  upon  Signatory  Powers,  the  Signatory 
Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  con- 
cluding, either  before  or  after  the  ratification  of 
the  present  Act,  new  Agreements,  general  or 
particular,  in  order  to  extend  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion to  all  cases  which  they  may  deem  it  possible 
to  submit  to  it. 
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Part    II. — On  the    Permanent  Court  of 

Arbitration. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

In  order  to  facilitate  immediate  recourse  to 
Arbitration  for  international  differences  which 
diplomacy  has  proved  unable  to  settle  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  pledge  themselves  to  organise  a 
permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  accessible  at 
all  times  and — unless  the  parties  stipulate  other- 
wise— conforming  to  the  rules  of  procedure 
inserted  in  the  present  Convention. 

This  Article  and  most  of  the  Articles  referring  to  the 
Permanent  Court  are  based  upon  the  British  proposals  laid 
before   the   Conference   by  Lord   Pauncefote. 

ARTICLE     XXI. 

The  Permanent  Court  is  competent  to  decide 
all  arbitration  cases,  unless  the  parties  agree  to 
arrange  a  special  tribunal. 

ARTICLE     XXII. 

An  International  Bureau  established  at  the 
Hague  shall  serve  as  the  record  office  of  the  Court. 

This  Bureau  shall  be  the  channel  for  communi- 
cations relating  to  meetings  of  the  Court. 

It  shall  maintain  the  custody  of  the  archives 
and  shall  conduct  all  the  administrative  business. 

The  Signatory  Powers  pledge  themselves  to 
communicate  to  the  International  Bureau  at 
the  Hague  a  true  certified  copy  of  all  arbitral 
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stipulations  to  which  they  have  agreed  and  of 
all  awards  affecting  them  given  by  special 
tribunals. 

They  also  pledge  themselves  to  communicate 
to  the  Bureau  the  laws,  regulations,  and  documents 
testifying  to  the  eventual  execution  of  awards 
given  by  the  Court. 

ARTICLE  XXIIL 

Within  the  three  months  following  its  own 
ratification  of  the  present  Act,  each  Signatory 
Power  shall  designate  four  persons  at  the  most  of 
known  competence  in  questions  of  International 
Law,  of  the  highest  moral  repute,  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  functions  of  arbitrators. 

The  persons  thus  designated  shall  be  entered 
as  members  of  the  Court  on  a  list  w^hich  shall  be 
laid  by  the  Bureau  before  all  the  Signatory  Powers. 

Every  alteration  of  the  list  of  arbitrators  shall 
be  notified  by  the  Bureau  to  all  the  Signatory 
Powers. 

Two  or  more  Powers  may  agree  to  nominate 
in  common  one  or  more  members. 

The  same  person  can  be  nominated  by  different 
Powers. 

The  members  of  the  Court  are  appointed  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  Their  appointments  may 
be  renewed. 

In  case  of  the  death  or  retirement  of  a  member 
of  the  Court,  his  room  shall  be  filled  in  conformity 
with  tlic  nature  of  his  appointment. 

II  2 
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ARTICLE  XXIV. 

When  Signatory  Powers  desire  to  apply  to 
the  Permanent  Court  for  the  settlement  of  a 
difference  which  has  arisen  between  them,  the 
Arbitrators  to  form  a  tribunal  to  deal  with  such 
difference  should  be  selected  from  the  general 
list  of  the  Court. 

Failing  the  constitution  of  an  arbitral  tribunal 
by  direct  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  procedure 
shall  be  as  follows  : — 

Each  party  nominates  two  arbitrators,  and 
these  together  choose  an  umpire. 

In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the  choice 
of  umpire  is  entrusted  to  a  third  Power, 
designated  by  the  common  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

If  an  agreement  is  not  come  to  on  this  subject, 
each  party  shall  choose  a  different  Power,  and  the 
selection  of  the  umpire  shall  be  made  in  common 
by  the  Powers  thus  chosen. 

The  tribunal  being  thus  composed,  the  parties 
shall  notify  to  the  Bureau  their  decision  to  make 
application  to  the  Court,  and  the  names  of  the 
arbitrators. 

The  arbitral  tribunal  shall  assemble  on  the  date 
fixed  by  the  parties. 

The  members  of  the  Court  shall  enjoy 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  and  outside  their  own 
country. 
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ARTICLE  XXV. 

The  arbitral  tribunal  shall  usually  sit  at  the 
Hague. 

The  place  of  session  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
Tribunal,  except  in  case  oi  force  majeure,  without 
the  consent  of  the  parties. 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

The  International  Bureau  at  the  Hague  is 
authorised  to  place  its  offices  and  its  staff  at 
the  disposal  of  Signatory  Powers  for  the  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  every  special  Arbitration 
Commission. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  may 
be  extended,  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  its  rules,  to  disputes  between  non-signatory 
Powers,  if  the  parties  agree  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Court. 

ARTICLE  XXVII. 

The  Signatory  Powers  consider  it  a  duty,  in 
case  a  grave  conllict  should  threaten  to  break 
out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind  these 
Powers  that  the  Permanent  Court  is  open  to  them. 

Consequently  they  declare  that  the  fact  of 
reminding  the  parties  in  conflict  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention,  and  the  advice  given 
ill  tlic  liigher  interests  of  peace  to  ap})ly  to  the 
Permanent  Court,  can  only  be  considered  an 
exercise  of  good  offices. 
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ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

A  Permanent  Administrative  Council,  composed 
of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  accredited  to  the  Hague,  and  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  shall  act  as  President,  shall  be  constituted 
in  the  said  city  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  present  Act  by  at  least  nine  Powers. 
This  Council  shall  be  charged  with  establishing 
and  organising  the  International  Bureau,  which 
shall  remain  under  its  direction  and  control. 

It  shall  notify  the  Powers  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Court,  and  shall  provide  for  its  installation. 
It  shall  determine  its  procedure  as  well  as  all 
other  necessary  regulations.  It  shall  decide  all 
administrative  questions  which  may  arise  with 
respect  to  the  official  working  of  the  Court. 

It  shall  have  absolute  power  as  to  nomination, 
suspension,  or  dismissal  of  the  officials  and 
employes  of  the  Bureau. 

It  shall  fix  their  emolument  and  salaries,  and 
control  the  general  expenditure. 

The  presence  of  five  members,  at  meetings 
duly  convoked,  shall  suffice  to  validify  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Council.  Decisions  are  taken  by 
a  majority  of  votes. 

The  Council  shall  communicate  without  delay 
to  the  Signatory  Powers  the  rules  adopted  by 
it,  and  shall  lay  before  them  each  year  a 
report    on    the    labours    of    the    Court,    on    the 
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discharge    of    the    administrative    services,    and 
on  the  expenditure. 

ARTICLE  XXIX. 

The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Signatory  Powers  in  the  proportion  fixed  for 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union. 

Part  III. — Of  Arbitral  Procedure. 
ARTICLE  XXX. 

With  the  view  to  promote  the  development 
of  arbitration  the  Signatory  Powers  have  resolved 
on  the  following  rules,  which  shall  apply  to 
arbitral  procedure  so  far  as  parties  have  not 
agreed  on  other  rules. 

ARTICLE  XXXI. 

Powers  which  have  recourse  to  arbitration 
shall  sign  a  special  agreement  or  compromis, 
clearly  defining  the  subject  of  dispute,  as  w^ell 
as  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators. 

This  agreement  implies  an  engagement  by 
the  parties  to  submit  themselves  in  good  faith 
to  the  arbitral  award. 

ARTICLE  XXXII. 

Arbitral  functions  may  be  conferred  u})on  a 
single  arbitrator,  or  on  several  arbitrators,  named 
by  the  parties  at  their  discretion,  or  chosen  by 
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them  from  among  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  estabhshed  by  the  present 
Act. 

In  default  of  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal 
by  direct  agreement  of  the  parties,  it  shah  be 
formed  in  the  following  manner  :^ 

Each  party  shall  name  two  arbitrators,  who 
shall  choose  together  an  umpire. 

In  case  of  an  equahty  of  votes,  the  choice  of 
the  umpire  shah  be  entrusted  to  a  third  Power 
designated  by  an  agreement  of  the  parties. 

If  no  agreement  be  come  to  on  this  subject 
each  party  shall  choose  a  different  Power,  and 
the  choice  of  the  umpire  shall  be  made  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Powers  thus  chosen. 

ARTICLE  XXXIII. 

When  a  Sovereign  or  the  head  of  a  State  is 
chosen  as  arbitrator  the  arbitration  procedure 
shall  be  settled  by  him. 

ARTICLE  XXXIV. 

The  umpire  is  by  right  president  of  the  Tribunal. 
When  the  Tribunal  does  not  include  an  umpire 
it  shall  itself  appoint  its  president. 

ARTICLE  XXXV. 

In  case  of  the  decease  or  resignation  or  in- 
capacity from  any  cause  of  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  his  appointment. 
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ARTICLE  XXXVI. 

The  place  where  the  Tribunal  shall  sit  is  to  be 
designated  by  the  parties.  In  default  of  such 
designation  the  Tribunal  shall  sit  at  the  Hague. 

The  place  of  session  thus  fixed  upon  cannot 
be  changed,  except  in  case  of  force  majeure,  by 
the  Tribunal  without  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

ARTICLE  XXXVII. 

The  parties  have  the  right  to  name  to  the 
Tribunal  delegates  or  special  agents  to  act  as 
intermediaries  between   them   and   the   Tribunal. 

They  are,  moreover,  authorised  to  entrust 
the  defence  of  their  rights  and  interests  before 
the  Tribunal  to  counsel  or  advocates  named  by 
them  for  that  purpose. 

ARTICLE  XXXVIII. 

The  Tribunal  decides  upon  the  choice  of 
languages  of  which  it  will  make  use,  and  which 
it  shall  authorise  to  be  employed  before  it. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX. 

The  arbitral  procedure  comprises  as  a  general 
rule  two  distinct  phases — the  examination  of 
evidence  and  the  hearing. 

The  examination  of  evidence  consists  in  the 
presentation  made  by  the  respective  agents  to 
the  members  of  the  Tribunal  and  to  the  opposing 
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party  of  all  printed  or  written  instruments  and 
of  all  documents  containing  the  matters  pleaded 
in  the  case. 

This  communication  shall  take  place  in  the 
form  and  at  the  times  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  by 
virtue  of  Article  XLIX. 

The  hearing  shall  consist  in  the  oral  discussion 
of  the  matters  presented  by  the  parties  before  the 
Tribunal. 

ARTICLE  XL. 

Every  document  produced  by  one  of  the 
parties  must  be  communicated  to  the  other  party. 

ARTICLE  XLI. 

The  oral  discussion  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  President. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  published  only  in 
accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Tribunal  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

They  shall  be  recorded  in  minutes  written 
out  by  secretaries  appointed  by  the  President. 
These  minutes  alone  are  to  be  regarded  as  authentic. 

ARTICLE  XLII. 

The  examination  of  evidence  being  closed,  the 
Tribunal  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  admit  all 
new  acts  or  documents  which  the  representatives 
of  one  of  the  parties  wish  to  submit  to  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  other. 
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ARTICLE  XLIII. 

The  Tribunal,  however,  shall  be  free  to  take 
into  consideration  any  new  acts  or  documents 
to  which  the  agents  or  counsel  of  the  parties  shall 
draw  its  attention. 

In  this  case  the  Tribunal  has  the  right  to  require 
the  production  of  these  acts  or  documents  under 
the  obligation  of  making  them  known  to  the 
opposite  party. 

ARTICLE  XLIV. 

The  Tribunal  may,  moreover,  require  from  the 
agents  of  the  parties  the  production  of  all  deeds, 
and  demand  all  necessary  explanations.  In  case 
of  refusal  the  Tribunal  may  have  the  fact  put 
on  record. 

ARTICLE  XLV. 

The  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  are 
authorised  to  present  orally  to  the  Tribunal  all 
the  arguments  they  consider  useful  for  the  defence 
of  their  cause. 

ARTICLE  XLVI. 

They  have  the  right  to  raise  objections  or 
take  exception. 

The  decisions  of  the  Tribunal  upon  these  points 
shall  be  final,  and  shall  not  give  rise  to  any  further 
discussion. 
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ARTICLE  XLVII. 

The  members  of  the  Tribmial  have  the  right 
to  put  questions  to  the  agents  and  counsel  of 
the  parties,  and  to  demand  from  them  explanations 
of  doubtful  points.  Neither  questions  put  nor 
observations  made  by  the  members  of  the  Tribunal 
in  the  course  of  the  hearing  shall  be  regarded 
as  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal 
in  general,  or  of  its  members  in  particular. 

ARTICLE  XLVIII. 

The  Tribunal  is  authorised  to  maintain  its 
competence  to  interpret  the  agreement  to  arbitrate 
(compromis)  as  well  as  any  other  treaties  which 
may  be  invoked  in  the  matter,  and  also  to  apply 
the  principles  of  International  Law. 

ARTICLE  XLIX. 

The  Tribunal  has  the  right  to  make  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  direction  of  the  trial,  to  settle 
the  forms  and  periods  within  which  each  party 
must  submit  its  motions,  and  prescribe  all  the 
formalities   regulating   the   taking   of   evidence. 

ARTICLE  L. 

The  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  having 
presented  all  the  explanations  and  evidence  in 
support  of  their  cause,  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal  shall  announce  the  hearing  closed. 
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ARTICLE  LI. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Tribunal  shall  take 
place  with  closed  doors. 

Every  decision  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal. 

The  refusal  of  any  member  to  vote  shall  be 
formally  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

ARTICLE  LII. 

The  arbitral  award  reached  by  a  majority  of 
votes  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  based.  This  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  signed  by  each  member  of  the  Tribunal. 

Those  of  the  members  who  are  in  a  minority 
ma\',  when  signing,  record  their  dissent. 

ARTICLE  LIII. 

The  arbitral  award  shall  be  read  out  at  a  public 
session  of  the  Tribunal,  the  agents  and  counsel 
of  the  parties  being  present,  or  duly  summoned. 

ARTICLE  LIV. 

The  arbitral  award,  duly  pronounced  and 
notified  to  the  agents  of  the  disputing  parties, 
shall  decide  the  question  at  issue  finally  and 
without  appeal. 

ARTICLE     LV. 

The  parties  may,  however,  in  the  agreement  to 
arbitrate,  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
demand  a  revision  of  the  arbitral  award. 
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In  this  case,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  the  request  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Tribunal  which  has  given  the  award.  It 
can  be  based  only  on  the  discovery  of  new  evidence 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  have  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  award,  which  evidence, 
at  the  time  the  hearing  was  closed,  was  unknown 
to  the  Tribunal  itself  and  to  the  party  which  has 
asked  for  the  revision. 

The  revision  can  be  granted  only  by  a  decision 
of  the  Tribunal  expressly  stating  the  existence 
of  the  new  evidence  possessing  the  character 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
declaring  that  on  this  ground  the  demand  is 
admissible. 

The  agreement  {compromis)  shall  determine 
the  period  of  time  within  which  the  demand 
for  revision  must  be  made. 

ARTICLE     LVI. 

The  Arbitral  award  is  obligatory  only  for  the 
parties  who  concluded  the  agreement. 

When  it  consists  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
Convention  to  which  other  Powers  than  those 
in  litigation  have  been  parties,  these  shall  notify 
to  the  other  Powers  the  agreement  which  they 
have  made.  Each  of  these  other  Powers  has  the 
right  to  intervene  in  the  proceedings.  If  one 
or  more  of  them  shall  avail  themselves  of  this 
right,  the  interpretation  embodied  in  the  award 
shall  be  equally  binding  on  them  also. 
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ARTICLE     LVII. 

Each  party  shall  bear  its  own  expenses  and 
an  equal  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  tribunal. 

General  Provisions. 

ARTICLE     LVIII. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  with 
the  least  delay  possible. 

The  ratification  shall  be  deposited  at  the 
Hague.  A  minute  shall  be  drawn  up  notifying 
the  deposit  of  each  ratification,  of  which  minute 
a  copy,  certified  correct,  will  be  transmitted 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  all  the  Powers 
who  have  been  represented  at  the  International 
Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague. 

ARTICLE     LIX. 

Non-signatory  Powers  who  have  been  repre- 
sented at  the  International  Peace  Conference, 
may  give  their  adhesion  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. For  this  purpose  they  will  have  to 
make  known  their  adhesion  to  the  contracting 
Powers  by  means  of  a  written  notification  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
communicated  by  it  to  all  the  other  contracting 
Powers. 

ARTICLE     LX. 

The  conditions  on  which  tiic  Powers  which 
have   not   been   represented  at   the    International 
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Peace  Conference  may  give  their  adhesion  to  the 
present  Convention  will  form  the  object  of  a  later 
agreement  between  the  contracting  Powers. 

ARTICLE     LXI. 

If  it  should  happen  that  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  renounce  the  present  Convention, 
this  renunciation  would  only  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  notification  made  by  writing  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  and  communicated 
by  it  immediately  to  all  the  other  contracting 
Powers.  This  renunciation  will  take  effect  only 
with  regard  to  the  Power  which  has  given  noti- 
fication of  it. 


The  following  extracts  show  that  the  friends  of  those  who 
are  killed  or  taken  prisoners  in  war  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  Hague  Conference. 

"  At  the  afternoon  sederunt  M.  de  Martens,  St.  Peters- 
burg, made  a  statement  with  reference  to  President 
Roosevelt's  proposal  for  the  assembling  of  a  second 
Peace  Congress  at  the  Hague.  He  recalled  that  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1904,  the  Russian  Government 
published  a  Ukase  defining  the  conditions  to  be  observed 
during  the  war,  specially  declaring  that  commerce  with 
foreign  countries  should  go  on  as  usual.  In  the  Ukase 
there  were  embodied  various  declarations  which  were 
made  at  the  Hague  Conference,  and  these  thus  became 
obligatory  for  Russia.  But  some  of  these  conventions 
which  were  agreed  upon  at  the  Hague  were  only  concluded 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  These  consequently  expired 
in  July  of  this  year,  and  during  the  war  they  had  not 
been  renewed.     M.  de  Martens  alluded  to  the  position 
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with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment, in  conformity  with  certain  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Hague  Conference,  made  arrangements  so  that  the  names 
of  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged.  This  was  done  at  first 
in  an  indirect  fashion,  but  the  procedure  had  now  been 
simphfied.  There  was  a  bureau  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
in  St.  Petersburg,  of  wliich  M.  de  Martens  was  president, 
which  could  now  communicate  directly  with  a  similar 
bureau  in  Tokio.  He  also  stated  that  at  the  Hague 
Conference  it  was  decided  that  certain  instructions  should 
be  prepared  by  Governments  for  the  use  of  their  armies  in 
accordance  with  the  conventions  agreed  upon.  The 
Russian  Government  had  carried  out  that  resolution  by 
issuing  two  books.  One  was  a  copy  of  the  conventions 
in  question  for  the  use  of  the  officers,  and  the  other  took 
the  form  of  a  little  catechism  for  the  soldiers,  telling  them 
that  their  quarrel  was  not  with  the  common  people,  and 
that  they  were  to  respect  the  churches  and  religious 
institutions.  M.  de  Martens  said  he  thought  these  facts 
would  be  useful  for  a  further  conference  at  the  Hague, 
if  it  took  place." — Report  of  Edinburgh  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law. 

The  Japanese  side  of  the  question  is  given  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  Times  : — 

"  Sir, — The  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg  dated 
October  12,  and  published  by  you  yesterday  under  the 
heading  '  Russian  Tribute  to  the  Japanese,'  comprises 
matter  which  attracts  the  special  attention  of  the  inter- 
national lawyer.  It  states  that  the  Russian  General 
Staff  now  regularly  receives  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  French  Embassy  large  numbers  of  packets,  forwarded 
by  the  Japanese  military  authorities,  containing  money 
and  other  valuables  of  a  personal  kind  found  by  the 
Japanese  on  the  bodies  of  the  Russian  dead  buried  by 
them  on  the  battle-field, 

"  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  in  so  acting  need  not  be 
J 
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regarded  as  showing  a  special  consideration  to  the 
Russians,  for  they  only  comply  with  the  legal  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Convention  concerning  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  on  land  concluded  at  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  1899.  Article  14  of  this  important 
Convention  makes  it  the  duty  of  belligerents  to  institute 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  a  bureau  of 
information  concerning  their  prisoners  of  war.  And 
the  last  part  of  this  Article  14  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  'The  bureau  of  information  is  likewise  charged  to 
receive,  collect,  and  transmit  to  those  interested  all  objects 
of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters,  and  the  like  which 
shall  be  found  on  the  battlefield  or  left  by  prisoners  who 
have  died  in  hospitals  and  ambulances.' 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  Japan,  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  is  so  faith- 
fully carrying  out  to  the  letter  a  stipulation  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  the  fulfilment  of  which  depends  so  much 
upon  individual  integrity.  And  the  example  of  Japan 
must  certainly  be  followed  not  only  by  the  Russians  in 
this  deadly  struggle,  but  by  all  future  belhgerents. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  L.  Oppenheim." 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

THE   HAGUE   CONFERENCE    PROPOSED    BY 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

The  optimistic  programme  embodied  in  the  Tsar's 
invitation  to  the  Hague  Conference,  1899,  seriously  discounted 
in  advance  public  appreciation  of  the  excellent  results 
actually  achieved. 

The  Russian  Government  proposed  "  an  inquiry,  by 
means  of  international  discussion,  as  to  the  most  effectual 
means  of  securing  to  all  peoples  the  benefits  of  a  real  and 
durable  Peace,  and,  before  all,  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
progressive  development  of  the  present  armaments."  The 
italics  are  ordinary  type  in  the  original  version.  Yet  all  that 
was  accomplished  with  respect  to  this  paramount  subject  of 
inquiry  was  to  recommend  its  discussion  in  the  future. 

The  Daily  News,  November  11,  1904,  drew  attention  to 
this  point  : — 

"The    'Final    Protocol'   of    the    Hague    Conference 
contains,  after  the  list  of  the  three  Conventions  and  three 
'  declarations '     which    were     adoi)ted,     the     following 
entry  : — 
J2 
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"  '  Obedient  to  the  same  inspiration,  the  Conference 
has  also  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

"'The  Conference  considers  that  the  limitation  of 
military  charges  at  the  present  time  weighing  upon  the 
world  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  for  the  increase  of  the 
material  and  moral  welfare  of  humanity.' 

"  It  has  also  expressed  the  following  opinions  : 

"  '  IV.  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ments, taking  into  account  the  proposals  made  in  the 
Conference,  should  make  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  concerning  the  limitation  of  armed  forces,  on 
land  and  sea,  and  of  naval  budgets.' 

"  Here  lies  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
task  left  unaccomplished  by  the  Hague  Conference." 

These  clauses  taken  in  connection  with  the  diplomatic 
phraseology  of  the  Conventions  have  given  some  critics  the 
impression  that  the  Conference  did  not  get  far  beyond  "  pious 
wishes."  Events  have  abundantly  proved  such  disparage- 
ment to  be  unwarrantable,  and  the  Press  has  not  failed 
to  recognise  its  good  services.  The  Daily  Graphic, 
November  12,  1904,  writes  : — 

"  If  the  Hague  Conference  did  not  reach  the  millennial 
skies,  it  hit  the  tops  of  trees  with  much  advantage  to  the 
cause  it  was  designed  to  serve.  It  failed  to  find  an  antidote 
to  war,  and  even  to  frame  a  scheme  of  disarmament  ;  but 
it  adopted  a  series  of  Conventions  by  which  war  was 
deprived  of  some  of  its  horrors,  and  the  nations  were 
supplied  with  some  very  useful  excuses  for  not  shedding 
their  blood  and  wasting  their  treasure  in  efforts  of  mutual 
destruction.  The  great  practical  value  of  the  work  it 
performed  in  these  directions  has  been  strikingly  illus- 
trated to  us  during  the  last  few  days.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable  that,  but  for  the  stipulations  in  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  by 
which  the  expedient  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
invented,  the  recent  North  Sea  outrage  would  have 
precipitated  Great  Britain  and  Russia  into  a  disastrous 
war.     The  existence  of  these  stipulations  strengthened 
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the  hands  of  pacific  statesmanship,  and,  as  the  late 
Lord  Sahsbury  foresaw,  provided  sober  men  with  a  good 
excuse  for  not  being  carried  away  by  the  Jingoes. 
Work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently 
or  extended  too  widely.  The  experience  of  two  wars, 
so  far  from  discrediting  Hague  Conferences,  has 
rendered  them  a  permanent  necessity  to  the  inter- 
national life.  Problems  of  international  law  and 
belligerent  practice,  undreamt  of  in  1899,  have  been 
posed  by  the  present  war,  and  some  of  them  are  so  serious 
that  they  call  for  the  earliest  possible  solution  in 
the  interests  of  that  limitation  of  the  horrors  of 
war  which  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  the  Ideal  of 
Humanity." 

The  number  of  arbitrations  and  arbitration  treaties 
satisfactorily  concluded  between  the  close  of  the  Hague 
Conference  and  the  end  of  September,  1904,  seems  to  have 
inspired  President  Roosevelt  with  the  idea  that  the  time 
for  a  further  advance  in  the  direction  of  general  pacification 
had  arrived.  But  in  his  invitation  to  the  Powers  to  take  part 
in  a  second  Peace  Conference  the  ruler  of  the  United  States 
carefully  avoided  the  injudicious  optimism  which  characterised 
the  Russian  proposals  of  1898.  The  President,  in  his  address 
to  Congress,  expressly  separated  the  question  of  general  peace 
from  the  question  of  reduction  of  armaments.  The  specific 
subjects  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hay's  invitatory  despatch  were  of 
secondary  importance,  while  the  general  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  new  Conference  does 
not  exclude  the  most  idealistic  propositions  from  discussion. 
They  are  "  to  })ush  forward  toward  completion  the  work 
already  begun  at  the  Hague  by  considering  the  questions 
which  the  first  Conference  had  left  unsettled  with  the  express 
provision  that  there  should  be  a  second  conference."  The 
elasticity  of  this  sentence  is  admirably  aj^propriate  to  the 
occasion.  It  can  be  stretched  to  cover  the  establishment 
of  an  international  executive  or  international  prohibition  of 
war,  it  might  shrink  to  the  admission  of  Abyssinia  as 
a    Signatory     Power,    without   being  stigmatised   as    futile. 
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Mr.  Hay's  despatch,   dated  October  31,   1904,  contains  the 

following  passages  : — 

"  The  fact  of  an  existing  war  is  no  reason  why  the 
nations  should  relax  the  efforts  they  have  so  successfully 
made  hitherto  toward  the  adoption  of  rules  of  conduct 
which  may  make  more  remote  the  chances  of  future 
wars  between  them.  In  1899  the  Conference  of  the 
Hague  dealt  solely  with  the  larger  general  problems 
which  confront  all  nations,  and  assumed  no  function 
of  intervention  or  suggestion  in  the  settlement  of  the 
terms  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
It  might  be  the  same  with  a  reassembled  Conference 
at  the  present  time.  Its  efforts  would  naturally  lie  in 
the  direction  of  further  codification  of  the  universal 
ideas  of  right  and  justice,  which  we  call  International  law  ; 
its  mission  would  be  to  give  them  future  effect.  .  .  . 
At  this  time  it  would  seem  premature  to  couple  the 
tentative  invitation  thus  extended  with  a  categorical 
programme  of  subjects  of  discussion.  It  is  only  by 
comparison  of  views  that  a  general  accord  can  be  reached 
as  to  the  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  new  Conference. 
It  is  desirable  that  in  the  formulation  of  a  programme 
the  distinction  should  be  kept  clear  between  the  matters 
which  belong  to  the  province  of  International  Law 
and  those  which  are  conventional  between  individual 
Governments.  The  final  act  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
dated  July  29,  1899,  kept  this  distinction  clearly  in 
sight.  Among  the  broader  general  questions  affecting 
the  right  and  justice  of  the  relation  of  Sovereign  States, 
which  were  then  relegated  to  a  future  Conference,  were  : — 
The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  ;  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  in  Naval  warfare  ;  and  the  bombardment 
of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  Naval  force.  The 
other  matters  mentioned  in  the  Final  Act  take  the 
form  of  suggestions  for  consideration  by  interested 
Governments. 

"  The   three   points   mentioned   cover   a   large   field. 
The  first,  especially,  touching  the  rights  and  duties  of 
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neutrals,  is  of  universal  importance.  Its  rightful  dis- 
position affects  the  interests  and  well-being  of  all  the  world. 
The  neutral  is  something  more  than  an  onlooker.  His 
acts  of  omission  or  commission  may  have  an  influence — 
indirect,  but  tangible — on  a  war  actually  in  progress, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  suffer  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  belligerents.  It  is  this  phase  of  warfare 
which  deeply  concerns  the  world  at  large.  Efforts  have 
been  made,  time  and  again,  to  formulate  rules  of 
action  applicable  to  its  more  material  aspects,  as  in  the 
Declarations  of  Paris.  As  recently  as  April  28  of  this 
year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted  a 
resolution,  reading  thus  : — 

' '  '  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interest  of 
uniformity  of  action  by  the  Maritime  States  of  the  world 
in  the  time  of  war,  that  the  President  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  among  the  principal 
Maritime  Powers  with  a  view  of  incorporating  into  the 
permanent  law  of  civilised  nations  the  principle  of  the 
exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband 
of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerents. 

"  'Approved,    April    28,    1904.' 

"  Other  matters  closely  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals 
are  :  The  distinction  to  be  made  between  absolute  and 
conditional  contraband  of  war,  and  the  inviolabihty 
of  the  oiificial  and  private  correspondence  of  neutrals.  As 
for  the  duties  of  neutrals  towards  the  belligerent,  the 
field  is  scarcely  less  broad.  One  aspect  deserves  mention 
from  the  prominence  it  has  acquired  during  recent  times, 
namely,  the  treatment  due  to  refugee  belligerent  ships  in 
neutral  ports.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  consider 
and  adojit  a  ]:)rocedure  by  which  States  non-signatory 
to  the  original  acts  of  the  Hague  Conference  may  become 
adhering  parties." 
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Of  course  some  journals  profess  to  regard  the  project  as 
an  electioneering  move,  while  others  made  merry  over  the 
simultaneous  advocacy  of  peace  and  an  increase  of  the  navy, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  held  strong  forces 
to  be  an  excellent  guarantee  of  peace.*  But  on  the  whole 
the  proposal  was  well  received  by  the  Press. 

The  Daily  News,  November  ii,  1904,  wrote  : — 

"  Lord  Lansdowne  said  it  is  even  more  important 
to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  we  have  also  within  the 
last  few  days  been  invited  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
take  part  in  a  second  International  Peace  Conference 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Conference  held  at  the 
Hague  in  1899,  and  that  we  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  inform  the  American  Government  that  we  were  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  inquiry,  and  to  wish  the  President 
God-speed  in  the  useful  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Thus  strongly  supported,  there  is  httle  doubt  that  such 
a  second  session  of  the  World's  Parliament  will  be  held. 
The  hearty  sympathy  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  smaller 
European  States  may  be  considered  as  assured  ;  and 
Germany — the  only  Power  which  gave  serious  trouble 
on  the  earlier  occasion — is  not  hkely  to  stand  out  in 
solitary  dudgeon.  There  may  have  to  be  some  delay 
to  meet  the  convenience  (if  you  please  !)  of  Russia  and 
Japan,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  at  no  very  distant 

*  From  the  Morning  Post,  December  5th,  1904  : — 

"  St.  Petersburg,  December  i. 

"  The  Herald,  in  commenting  on  the  projected  Peace  Conference 
observes  : — 

"  '  In  spite  of  the  wilUngness  of  the  Powers  to  take  part  in  the 
second  Hague  Conference  the  arming  for  war  will  in  a  short  time  be 
further  advanced  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  one  considers 
that  the  summoner  of  this  conference,  concurrently  with  his  summons, 
has  declared  that  America  must  have  the  finest  and  strongest  Fleet 
in  the  world.  The  German  Government  likewise  has  elaborated  a  new 
ordinance  for  raising  the  peace-effective  of  the  Army.  This  augmenta- 
tion is  to  be  successive,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1909  the  peace- 
effective  will  have  been  raised  to  a  strength  of  more  than  half  a  million. 
These  are  the  preludes  to  the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference.'  " 
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date,  the  envoys  of  between  twenty-five  and  tliirty 
countries  will  meet  in  the  beautiful  Httle  capital  whose 
very  name  has  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  the  best  ten- 
dencies in  international  hfe.  Two  great  wars  and  many 
little  ones  have  not  scourged  the  world  in  vain." 

The  Spectator,  December  3,  1904,  though  convinced  that 
peace  cannot  be  secured  by  conferences,  seems  to  regard  the 
organisation  of  a  National  Executive  as  practicable  : — 

"  The  only  real  value  of  Peace  Conferences  lies  in 
the  restatement  and  exposition  of  some  point  or  other 
of  international  law,  in  which  they  usually  result.  They 
may  begin  with  ambitions  towards  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  but  they  end,  as  a  rule,  with  some  modest 
contribution  to  the  question  of  contraband.  No  Con- 
ference can  ensure  peace  in  our  time,  since  the  forces 
which  make  war  are  independent  of  the  legal  conventions 
of  society,  and  would  crash  through  any  prohibitive 
code  like  Alnaschar's  basket.  Hence,  while  there  is 
no  harm  in  large  pacific  ideals,  it  is  well  in  any  proposal 
to  keep  the  practical  possibiUties  clearly  in  view. 
These  possibihties  are  wide  and  important,  if  properly 
understood,  and  President  Roosevelt  has  a  great 
opportunity  of  making  his  proposed  second  Peace 
Conference  of  real  service  to  the  world.  If  it  refuses 
to  dissipate  its  energies  in  professions  of  a  vague 
brotherly  love,  and  grapples  with  that  very  practical 
question — -how  war,  which  is  inevitable,  can  be  restricted 
in  its  area  and  ameliorated  in  its  conditions — it  will 
deserve  well  of  humanity.     .     .     . 

"  If  President  Roosevelt  insists  that  his  Conference 
shall  confine  itself  to  practical  questions,  it  will  command 
the  confidence  of  plain  men  everywhere,  and,  not  being 
encumbered  with  imi)ossil)le  idealisms,  should  get  through 
a  great  deal  of  business.  The  Hague  Conference,  having 
too  wide  a  survey,  left  many  questions  unsettled, 
and  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has  brought  into  relief 
many  of  the  uncertainties  to  which  both  neutrals  and 
belligerents  are  subject.     We  propose  to  discuss  a  few 
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of  the  points  on  which  it  is  essential  to  have  an  inter- 
national ruling,  and,  if  possible,  an  International 
Executive." 

Surely  an  efficient  International  Executive  ought  to  be 
willing  and  able  to  ensure  peace. 

Even  if  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  should  after  all 
come  to  nothing,  the  official  recognition  it  has  given  to  the 
most  practical  and  influential  Peace  Association,  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary    Union,    must    greatly    enhance    its    prestige 
and  importance.     Mr.    Hay  in   his   despatch   quoted   above 
eulogises  this  Union  with  sympathetic  enthusiasm  as  follows  : 
"  Among  the  movements  which  prepared  the  minds 
of  Governments  for  an  accord  in  the  direction  of  assured 
peace  among  men,  a  high  place  may  fittingly  be  given 
to  that  set  on  foot  by  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 
From  its  origin  in  the  suggestions  of  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  in  1888,  it  developed  until 
its    membership    included    large    numbers    of    delegates 
from   the   Parliaments  of  principal  nations,   pledged  to 
exert  their  influence  toward  the  conclusion  of  Treaties 
of  Arbitration  between  nations  and  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  peace.     Its  annual  conferences  have  notably 
advanced  the  high  purposes  it  sought  to  realise.     Not 
only   have   many   International   Treaties   of  Arbitration 
been  concluded,  but,  in  the  Conference  held  in  Holland 
in    1894,    the    memorable    declaration    in    favour    of    a 
Permanent   Court   of   Arlntration   was   a    forerunner   of 
the  most  important  achievement  of  the  Peace  Conference 
of  the  Hague  in  1899. 

"  The  annual  Conference  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  was  held  this  year  at  St.  Louis,  in  appropriate 
connection  with  the  World's  Fair.  Its  dehberations  were 
marked  by  the  same  noble  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  humanity  which  had  inspired  its 
former  meetings.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  delegates, 
active  or  retired  members  of  the  American  Congress 
and  of  every  Parliament  in  Europe,  with  two  exceptions, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — • 
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"  Whereas  enlightened  pubhc  opinion  and  modern 
civiUsation  ahke  demand  that  differences  between 
nations  should  be  adjudicated  and  settled  in  the  same 
manner  as  disputes  between  individuals  are  adjudicated 
— namely,  by  the  arbitrament  of  Courts  in  accordance 
with  recognised  principles  of  law — this  Conference 
requests  the  several  Governments  of  the  world  to  send 
delegates  to  an  International  Conference,  to  be  held 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  by  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  :  i.  The  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  which  the  Conference  at  The  Hague 
expressed  a  wish  that  a  future  Conference  be  called. 

2.  The  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  between  the 
nations  represented  at  the  Conference  to  be  convened. 

3.  The  advisability  of  establishing  an  International 
Congress,  to  convene  periodically  for  the  discussion 
of  International  questions. 

"  And   this   Conference   respectfully   and   cordially 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite 
all  the  nations  to  send  representatives  to  such  a  Con- 
ference. 
"  On    September    24    ult.     these    resolutions    were 
presented  to  the  President  by  a  numerous  deputation 
of     the     Inter-Parliamentary     Union.       The    President 
accepted  the  charge  offered  to  him,  feeling  it  to  be  most 
appropriate  that  the  Executive  of  the  nation  which  had 
welcomed  the  Conference  to  its  hospitality  should  give 
voice  to  its  impressive  utterances  in  a  cause  which  the 
American     Government     and     people     hold     dear.     He 
announced  that  he  would  at  an  early  day  invite  the  other 
nations,  parties  to  the  Hague  Convention,  to  reassemble 
with  a  view  to  {pushing  forward  toward  completion  the 
work  already  begun    at   the  Hague,  l)y  considering  the 
questions  which  the  first  Conference  had  left  unsettled 
with  the  express  provision  that  there  should  l^c  a  second 
Conference." 

That    these    remarkable    words    caused   many   to   revise 
their    views    on    enthusiasts    in    the    cause    of     Peace    is 
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suggested    by    the    appended    extract    from    the    Inquirer, 

October  22,  1904  : — 

"  The  Boston  International  Peace  Congress  is  quite 
distinct  in  organisation  from  the  Conference  of  the 
International  Parliamentary  Union  recently  held  at 
St.  Louis.  It  began  on  October  2,  with  sermons  in  the 
various  churches,  and  appears  to  have  been  largely 
attended,  and  by  people  of  influence.  Those  who  were 
present  seemed  convinced  that  ])eace  principles  are 
gaining  ground,  and  are  being  recognised  as  wise,  prudent, 
practical,  and  no  longer  held  generally  to  be  the  property 
of  sentimentalists  and  cranks.  With  the  multitude 
of  conferences  in  these  days,  addresses  of  welcome  and 
complimentary  replies  might  be  cut  short  with  advantage 
in  America  as  elsewhere.  But  after  these  were  over, 
good  and  useful  business,  we  are  informed,  was  done. 
One  who  was  at  the  Boston  conference  remarks  on  the 
considerable  attendance  of  working  men,  of  men  of 
business,  and  of  Jews." 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and  all  Societies  interested 
in  the  development  of  International  Law  would  find  in  the 
permanent  Court  of  my  scheme  a  legislative  body  ready  to 
give  effect  to  the  practicable  conclusions  at  which  they  from 
time  to  time  arrived. 

Those  who  object  to  or  despair  of  the  peace  movement 
see  in  the  great  growth  of  armaments  and  in  particular  of 
navies  since  the  Hague  Conference  evidence  of  the  exuberance 
of  the  war  spirit  and  its  preponderance  in  the  councils 
of  the  nations.  But  they  forget  that  colonies  and  dependencies 
with  coast  fines  must  be  defended  by  the  mother  country's 
or  suzerain's  navy,  and  that  France,  Germany,  and  the  L^nited 
States,  not  to  mention  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers, 
have  of  late  years  considerably  extended  their  outlying 
responsibifities,  and  also  that  the  continual  progress  of 
destructive  and  defensive  science  compels  nations  to  keep 
replacing  the  obsolete  armaments  of  yesterday  by  the  more 
costly  armaments  of  to-day.  Any  Opposition  which  got  into 
power   now   by  inveighing   against   profuse   expenditure   on 
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armaments  would  find  the  amount  of  outlay  it  had  condemned 
insufftcient  for  the  exigencies  of  its  own  administration. 

Considering  the  extent  and  dispersion  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  fact  that  her  coast  hues  exceed  in  mileage  at  least  four 
times  the  miles  of  coast  pertaining  to  any  other  Power,  the 
British  Navy  is  of  perilously  moderate  dimensions. 

Of  course  war  vessels  primarily  intended  to  safeguard 
outlying  possessions  can  be  used  for  attack,  and  the  said 
possessions  can  serve  as  naval  bases  ;  so  that  the  colonial 
expansion  of  great  Powers  directly  leads  to  a  general  increase 
of  naval  estabhshments  as  a  matter  of  obhgatory  precaution. 
Powers  which  were  formerly  separated  by  sea  or  oceans 
have  within  living  memory  become  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  conterminous  or  near  neighbours.  Japan  has  advanced 
to  the  position  of  a  Great  Power  in  the  Pacific  and  near  the 
Great  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  which  Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  acquired  interests  and  possessions.  France  has 
largely  increased  her  possessions  in  and  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific.  Italy  and  Germany  have  acquired  territory 
and  interests  in  East  Africa,  and  Germany  also  in  the  Great 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  in  China,  while  before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  Russia  was  a  naval  Power  on  the  Pacific. 
During  the  same  period  British  possessions  in  Africa  and  to 
the  East  of  Europe  and  Africa  have  received  enormous 
additions. 

Consequently  a  greater  increase  in  the  extent  and  cost  of 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  than  has  actually  been  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  can  be  fully  accounted  for  without 
assuming  as  causes  aggressiveness  or  a  militant  spirit.  The 
growth  of  our  mercantile  marine  even  without  expansion 
of  Empire  would  have  involved  similar  results. 

These  considerations  apply  more  or  less  to  other 
Powers. 

The  question  emerges  whether  some  International  system 
of  self-denying  ordinances  as  to  extensions  of  territory  and 
influence  might  not  prove  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
checking  the  progressive  increase  of  armaments.  This 
question  might  form  : — 
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I.  One  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  by  the  Second  Hague 
Conference. 

Other  points  to  be  suggested  besides  those  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hay  are  : — 

n.  The  guaranteeing  by  all  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the 
complete  independence  of  the  State  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  secure  enjoyment  by  that  State  of  all  its  present 
possessions,  rights,  and  interests  in  any  part  of  the  world  on 
consideration  of  the  said  State  pledging  itself  never  to  form 
alliance  or  enter  into  preferential  treaty  with  any  other  Power 
or  group  of  Powers  and  never  to  alienate  any  of  its  possessions, 
rights,  or  interests,  while  the  International  guarantee  of 
independence  and  security  shall  remain  in  force.* 

HI.  Provision  for  the  development  of  International  Law 
as  well  as  its  elucidation  and  codification. 

IV.  The  discouragement  of  Foreign  War  Loans. 

V.  The  prevention  of  cruelty  to  members  of  uncivilised 
races. 

VI.  The  repudiation  of  religious  intolerance  and  racial 

hatred,  t 

VII.  Agreement  as  to  the  restriction  of  the  routes 
of  aeronautic  contrivances  of  which  the  course  can  be 
controlled. 

VIII.  Agreement  as  to  restrictions  of  the  use  of 
submarines. 

IX.  Agreement  as  to  the  legal  obligation  of  punctual 
performance  of  promises  made  by  a  Power. 

X.  Agreement  that  undue  delay  in  negotiations  may  be 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war. 

*  Some  such  arrangement  is  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  archives  and  other  property  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  beneficent  work 
without  interruption. 

The  independence  and  safety  of  Holland  are  at  present  guaranteed 
by  "  The  European  Powers,"  but  in  the  future  the  guarantee  ought 
to  be  International  in  as  wide  a  sense  as  possible. 

t  The  refusal  in  Russia  of  passports  to  American  citizens  of  Jewish 
nationaUty  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  a  danger  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 
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XT.  Agreement  that  all  the  articles  of  existent  Treaties 
and  Conventions  shall  remain  in  force  unless  annulled  by  an 
International  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

XIL  Revision  of  the  Acts  of  the  Hague  Conference 
of  1899. 

XIII.  Assertion  of  the  abstract  principle  that  general 
peace  is  an  international  right. 

XIV.  x\greement  to  submit  all  disputes  to  Arbitration 
or  an  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  before  appealing 
to  arms. 

XV.  Agreement  to  check  as  much  as  possible  supply  of 
arms  to  dependent  States. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  Times,  November  12, 
1904,  encourages  the  hope  that  the  next  Conference  may 
venture  to  grapple  with  questions  of  primary  importance. 

"  There  were  three  broad  general  questions  affecting 
the  right  and  justice  of  the  relations  between  sovereign 
States  which  were  left  over  for  future  consideration  in 
1899.  The  first  and  most  comprehensive  was  that  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.  Others  were  the  inviola- 
bility of  private  property  in  naval  warfare,  and  the 
bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval 
force.  These  reserved  questions,  it  may  be  remembered, 
were  comprised  among  what  were  called  the  vocux 
or  '  pious  wishes '  of  the  Hague  Conference.  They 
dealt  mainly  with  suggestions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  original  Russian  programme,  but  which  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  embody  in  actual  conventions. 
Thus  the  resolutions  containing  the  last  two  j^roposals 
which  are  now  revived — those  concerning  naval  bombard- 
ment and  private  ])roperty  in  maritime  warfare — 
were  not  accepted  in  1899  by  Great  Britain.  Besides 
restating  these  questions,  Mr.  Hay  commends  to  the 
attention  of  the  Powers  as  a  possibly  desirable  step  the 
consideration  of  some  form  of  procedure  by  which 
non-signatory  States  may  become  adhering  parties 
to  the  Hague  Convention.  There  is  also,  it  may  be  noted, 
one  other  subject  which  bulked  very  large  at  the  opening  of 
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the  first  Hague  Conference,  but  which  is  not  specifically 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hay.  That  is  the  proposal  for  a 
reduction  of  armaments,  which,  after  filling  the  chief 
place  in  the  original  programme  put  forward  by  Russia, 
survived  only  in  the  form  of  a  vague  and  abstract  aspira- 
tion among  the  '  pious  wishes.'  It  might,  perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  suggests  in  the  letter  we 
print  from  him  to-day,  be  discussed  a  second  time  with 
more  effectual  results." 


CHAPTER    IX. 


WHAT    MAKES    FOR    PEACE. 

The  superficial  observer,  taking  a  casual  survey  of 
miscellaneous  estimates  of  the  prospects  of  general  peace, 
is  bewildered  by  an  apparently  inextricable  tangle  of 
perplexities  and  contradictions.  Russia  and  Japan  both 
announced  for  his  benefit  before  the  war  in  the  East  that 
they  were  going  to  fight,  if  it  came  to  fighting,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  ;  but  the  Daily  News  tells  him  that  peace  is  to  be 
kept,  not  to  be  fought  for,  and  that  Russia  aims  at  Imperial 
conquest. 

"  No  wonder  that  even  in  Russia,  intoxicated  as  her 
officials  are  with  the  dreams  of  Imperial  conquest,  the 
war  is  now  unpopular.  For  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
conflict  in  the  Far  East  is  an  object  lesson,  the  meaning 
of  which  no  one  can  escape.  Whatever  moral  sanctions 
may  have  been  claimed  for  armies  and  navies,  now  at 
last  the  purpose  of  armies  and  the  purpose  of  navies 
is  shown  to  be  crime — crime  unrelieved  by  any  noble 
compensation — crime  involving  not  only  the  parties 
to  its  perpetration,  but  nations  wholly  innocent  of  the 
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slightest  quarrel  with  one  another.  Powers  which  go 
to  war  sin  not  only  against  themselves,  but  against  the 
whole  commonwealth  of  races.  Human  obligations  are 
not  defined  by  frontiers.  Highest  of  those  obligations 
is  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace. 

"It  is  thus  no  wonder  that  now  at  last  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  displaying  a  real  interest  in  the  hitherto 
academic  question  of  arbitration." — November  i,  1904. 

He  reads  in  a  report  of  the  German  Chancellor  Count  von 
Billow's  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  December  5,  1904,  that  the 
German  Empire's  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
an  insurance  premium  for  the  security  of  the  German  people  ; 
that  the  Count  says  : — 

"  I  have  every  esteem  for  the  French  officers.  But 
if  the  House  at  the  same  time  takes  into  consideration 
the  lust  for  revenge  which  still  exists  in  France — Herr 
Bebel's  friends  there  will  surely  have  informed  him 
thereof ;  I  need  only  recall  the  efforts  M.  Jaures  has 
made  in  this  direction — it  will  be  admitted  that  we  too  are 
entitled  to  make  provision  for  our  own  security.  Do 
not  therefore  say  that  we  cannot  provide  the  means 
that  we  need  for  our  safety,  that  is  not  logical.     .     .     . 

"  That  our  fleet  is  intended  only  for  defence  is  an 
absolute  fact.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  sensible  people 
wish  or  expect  to  see  a  war  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  I  hope  that  for  all  time,  as  far  as  human  eye 
can  look  forward,  the  best  interest  will  be  served  by  the 
maintenance  of  our  present  friendly  relations." 

Several  English  journals,  however,  tell  him  that  the  French 
people  desire  peace,  and  that  Germany  has  sinister  designs 
on  England.  Indeed,  Count  von  Biilow  thought  it  worth 
while  to  assure  an  Enghsh  interviewer,  Mr.  Bashford,  whose 
impressions  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  that  Germany 
was  not  arming  against  Great  Britain.  Then  President 
Roosevelt  informs  him  that  the  only  kind  of  peace  which  a 
self-respecting  nation  can  accept  must  be  secured  by  a  strong 
army  and  navy,  which  implies  that  the  sort  of  peace  advocated 
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by  the  Daily  News  is  as  criminal  as  "  the  purpose  of  armies 
and  the  purpose  of  navies."  He  reads  further  that  the 
intimacy  and  complexity  of  International  intercourse  make 
any  war  a  world-wide  grievance,  and  yet  that  this  intercourse 
multiplies  causes  of  friction  between  States.  He  may  be 
excused  if  he  dismiss  the  subject  as  too  difficult,  and,  becoming 
indifferent  to  peace  for  its  own  sake,  adopt  a  selfish 
opportunism. 

But  in  arbitration  a  means  has  been  found  for  reducing 
the  number  of  differences,  and  nations  as  they  come  into 
closer  and  more  frequent  contact  with  one  another  are  gradually 
acquiring  the  faculty  of  bearing  friction  with  dignified  patience. 
It  is  much  easier  to  hate  the  caricature  of  a  foreigner  which 
we  imagine  or  see  in  what  is  called  a  "  comic  "  paper  than  to 
hate  the  real  individuals  whom  the  caricature  is  supposed  to 
represent  when  we  come  to  know  them.  Most  people, 
certainly  those  best  worth  knowing,  improve  on  acquaintance. 
"  It  is,"  says  the  Daily  News,  "  a  good  thing  that  quarrels 
should  be  settled  by  international  litigation  instead  of  by 
bloodshed.  But  it  would  be  still  better  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
which  would  render  it  less  easy  for  quarrels  to  arise.  There 
is  no  middle  path  between  good  feeling  and  ill-feeling. 
Nations  which  are  not  helping  one  another  will  usually  hate 
one  another." 

The  characteristics  which  dispose  sensible  individuals 
to  desire  peace  are  large-mindedness,  love  of  justice,  and 
cosmopolitan  philanthropy  or  charity,  combined  with 
unselfish  patriotism,  virtues  which  are  encouraged  in  persons 
predisposed  toward  them  by  acquaintance  with  foreigners 
who  worthily  represent  their  nation.  The  more  numerous 
such  peace-lovers  become,  the  less  chance  there  will  be  of 
international  friction  causing  disputes. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  in  their  asseverations 
that  their  intentions  are  peaceable  and  that  Germany  arms 
in  self-defence.  Her  commercial  and  colonial  ambitions 
render  an  increased  navy  necessary.  But  there  is  a  war  party 
in  Germany,  as  there  is  in  most  States  and  Federations,  and 
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circumstances  may  at  some  time  increase  its  influence  so 
much  that  the  means  of  defence  shall  be  used  for  attack. 
There  are  some  Frenchmen  no  doubt  who  still  indulge  a  lust 
for  revenge  on  Germany,  and  more  who  talk  about  it  ;  but 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen  desire  peace,  and  it  is  quite  under- 
stood that  Count  von  Billow's  apprehension  of  danger  from 
France  is  merely  affected  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  high 
naval  estimates.  The  French  motor  industry  makes  Germany 
more  secure  from  French  attack  than  would  several  extra 
battleships.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  since  1814 
Great  Britain  has  been  the  most  commercial  State  of  Europe 
and  also  the  least  implicated  in  European  wars  ;  the  only 
instances  being  the  Crimean  war  and  the  battle  of  Navarino 
(in  which  France  and  Russia  acted  with  Great  Britain). 
France  and  Germany  have  greatly  amphfied  their  commercial 
interests  since  the  Franco-German  war ;  so  that  on  the 
analogy  of  Great  Britain  they  may  be  expected  to  remain 
peaceable  neighbours. 

As  I  believe  that  commercial  intercourse  makes  for  peace, 
I  give  a  table  showing  approximately  the  extent  to  which 
Great  Britain's  commerce  benefited  other  Powers  in  1903. 
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1 66 -8 

23 

Germany      

••        34-5      >. 

249 

34-5 

,       Holland         

35 

152 

14 

Russia           

31 

106-4 

16 

Belgium        

..        27-8     „ 

98-5 

12  deer. 

Argentina     

19 

44 

8-6 

Sweden  and  Norway 

16 

24-5 

8-5 

Spain    

14 

317 

5 

,       Italy     

3-4  deer 

58-5 

8-5 

Turkey          

5-8     „ 

13 

57 

,       Chili      

...          4-6     .. 

— 

3 

Japan   

2 

29-5 

4 

Portugal 

3-4    .. 

6-9 

2-1 

Austria 

2-S        ,, 

88 

2-4 

,      British   Pnss«ssioi>s' 

•sp^'o^ 

.^A^ 

i+f'^-cmtefegi 

Egypt  

13 

— 

6-5 
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Foreign  trade  with  British  possessions  is  not  included  in 
the  above  table.  The  second  column  of  figures  gives  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  several  States. 

Since  1880  the  exports  of 
The  United  States  have  risen  in  value  ;^  100,000,000 

Germany  ,,       ,,     ,,     ,,         about  ;^8o,ooo,ooo 

United  Kingdom  ,,     ,,     ,,         about  ;^5 8, 000,000 

France  ;^3 1,000,000 

Or  vahie  of  United  States'  exports  has  risen     58% 
,,   Germany's  ,,  ,,  ,,       55% 

,,  United   Kingdom's  „         „       35% 

,,   France's  ,,  ,,  ,,        22%  (in  spite  of  taxes 

on  raw  materials) 

A  small  digression  is  here  excusable  to  point  the  significant 
fact  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  increase 
in  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  England,  which  but 
for  excess  of  emigration  over  immigration  would  have  been 
statistically  represented  as  amounting  to  about  40  per  cent. 

Besides  community  of  commercial  interests  and  traffic 
and  trade  promoted  by  tourists  and  foreign  residents,  organised 
social  intercourse  between  various  countries  tends  to  smooth- 
ness of  international  relations.  Among  a  steadily  rising  number 
of  instances  of  mutual  hospitaHty,  interchange  of  visits 
between  bodies  representing  a  class  or  profession  arrest 
attention.  For  instance,  the  excursion  of  French  Deputies 
to  England  last  year,  the  assemblage  of  foreign  members  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Law  in  Edinburgh,  the  visit 
of  foreign  Professors  of  Jurisprudence  to  Cambridge  University 
a  few  years  ago,  the  reception  of  representatives  of  British 
Universities  at  festival  celebrations  in  divers  foreign  Univer- 
sities, the  election  of  distinguished  foreigners  as  honorary 
members  of  national  scientific  and  literary  societies,  the  visit 
of  French  physicians  and  surgeons  to  London  last  year,  when 
Dr.  Butlin,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  London 
University  said  "  such  visits  would  do  more  to  ensure  universal 
peace  than  diplomacy."  Then,  again,  representative  bodies 
of  British  working  men  have  visited  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  have  returned  with  enlarged  ideas  full  of  enthusiasm 
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for  their  genial  hosts.  According  to  the  Daily  News, 
November  i,  1904,  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  attributes  our  recent 
avoidance  of  war  with  Russia  in  part  to  such  pleasant 
associations. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  whose  knighthood  was  a 
recognition  by  the  King  of  his  services  in  promoting  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement,  thinks  that  a  fitting  celebration 
would  be  the  holding  of  a  great  exhibition  representative 
of  the  peaceful  caUings  of  the  two  countries. 

"  '  France  played  a  great  and  noble  part  in  the  recent 
crisis,'  said  Sir  Thomas  to  a  Daily  News  representative 
yesterday.  '  Had  it  not  been  for  the  good  feeling  that 
now  exists  between  England  and  France,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  would  have  happened.  Certain  sections  of  the 
Press  were  inflaming  public  opinion  by  their  talk  about 
ultimatums  and  threats  of  war.  To  France,  I  think,  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  good  feehng  between 
the  two  countries  is  undoubtedly  due  first  to  the  inter- 
course brought  about  by  the  fraternising  of  men  of  trade, 
and  industry,  and  labour.  Then  by  the  fraternising 
of  King  and  President,  and  their  respective  Ministers, 
Then  by  the  fraternising  of  the  Members  of  Parhament, 
and  of  all  kinds  and  classes  of  men  who  have  since  been 
keeping  the  shuttle  on  the  move. 

"  Now  I  think  we  ought  to  celebrate  the  victory  for 
peace  by  holding  an  Anglo-French  Exhibition  in  1906. 
Such  an  exhibition  would  mean  the  burying  of  the 
hatchet  for  all  time.  Congresses  could  be  held  in  a 
model  of  Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie's  proposed  Palace  of 
Peace.  The  Channel  Tunnel  could  be  symbolised. 
The  Exhibition  would  draw  thousands  of  Frenchmen  to 
London,  None  of  the  objections  usually  raised  in  this 
country  to  international  exhibitions  would  apply  in 
this  case,  because  France  and  England  are  not  industrial 
competitors,  or  scarcely  so," 

International  exhibitions  are  certainly  appropriate  to 
the  celebration  of  victories  of  peace,  seeing  that  they  draw 
together  different  races  under  circumstances  favourable  to 
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that  mutual  good  understanding  which  is  the  basis  of  trust 
and  friendhness. 

Mr.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  AuxiHary  of 
the  Peace  Society,  avers  that  "  the  most  powerful  agency  in 
the  cause  of  Peace  is  the  International  Socialist  Movement," 
but  many  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  Count  von  Biilow, 
who  charges  the  German  sociahsts  with  disturbing  inter- 
national relations  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  ways 
of  true  Hberty. 

International  Conferences,  moreover,  apart  from  any 
good  results  achieved  by  their  deliberations,  help  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  international  solidarity. 

Such  an  assemblage  of  representatives  of  twenty-six 
nationahties  as  met  as  the  Hague  in  1899  must  have  done 
some  incidental  good  merely  by  making  so  many  men  of 
different  races  known  or  better  known  to  one  another.  In 
the  New  England  Magazine  Mr.  R.  L.  Bridgman  contends 
that  if  the  Conference  at  the  Hague  had  failed  to  accomplish 
any  direct  purpose  whatever,  it  would  nevertheless  have 
been  a  success,  because  the  inspiration  of  the  Conference, 
both  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  the  invitation  by  the  Tsar  of 
Russia  and  its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  participating 
nations,  was  a  progressive  step  in  the  self-consciousness  of 
mankind  to  a  higher  realm  of  truth,  to  a  better  idea  of 
humanity,  to  a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  and  to  a  more 
imperative  form  of  duty.  This  self-consciousness,  too,  is  on  a 
higher  plane  to-day  than  it  was  before  the  Conference  at  the 
Hague  was  held.  As  it  is,  the  agreement  arrived  at  has  been 
cemented,  to  quote  the  closing  word  of  Count  Mouravieff's 
invitatory  despatch,  "  by  a  corporate  consecration  of  the 
principles  of  equity  and  right,  on  which  rest  the  security  of 
States  and  the  welfare  of  peoples."  This  year  a  Conference 
with  narrower  aims,  namely,  to  discuss  lead  poisoning 
and  the  employment  of  women  at  night  is  to  meet  at 
Berne.  May  it  too  prove  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  !  Mucli  good  both  direct  and  indirect  may  be 
expected  from  the  future  Conferences  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union. 
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International  sports  and  games  and  races  may  be  frivolous, 
but  by  inducing  friendly  rivalry  and  comradeship  between  the 
representatives  of  the  nations  concerned  they  help  to  remove 
racial  prejudices  and  antipathies. 

The  influence  of  women  of  refinement  and  good  education, 
which  is  becoming  a  progressively  important  factor  in  modern 
Ufe,  will  almost  invariably  be  exercised  in  favour  of  peace. 
The  civihsed  world  can  and  will  grow  more  feminine  in  morals 
without  any  danger  of  man  becoming  effeminate.  In  this 
context  a  Central  News  telegram,  dated  April  7th,  1905,  is 
noteworthy  : — 

The  Gaulois  this  morning  publishes  a  remarkable 
article  by  a  representative  of  the  paper,  who  states 
that  yesterday  he  had  the  honour  of  being  received  by 
Queen  Alexandra.  The  writer  says  her  Majesty  refused 
to  speak  on  political  matters,  and  goes  on  to  give  the 
following  report  of  the  Queen's  conversation: — 'Queens,' 
said  her  Majesty,  '  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  prepare 
their  children  for  the  exalted  positions  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  occupy.  It  should  be  their  task, 
however  difficult  it  may  seem,  to  comfort  the  afflicted 
and  unhappy.  That  is  the  best  and  sweetest  part 
they  can  play,  and,  for  myself,  I  have  no  wish  to  play 
any  other  in  the  troublous  times  in  which  we  are  living. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  affected  by  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  masses,  which  is  in  many  ways  natural  enough. 
Beheve  me,  if  the  social  problem  ever  can  be  solved,  it 
will  be  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  women,  by  mutual 
love,  and  a  common  reverence  for  the  rights  of  justice 
and  charity.  Your  talk,  as  men,  is  of  war  ;  but  we 
women  speak  always  of  peace — peace  in  every  nation, 
peace  between  all  nations.  I  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  a  King  who  was  before  all  things  just,  and  I  have 
tried,  hke  him,  always  to  preach  love  and  charity.  I 
have  always  mistrusted  the  warlike  preparations  of 
which  the  nations  seem  never  to  tire.  Some  day  this 
accumulated  material  of  soldiers  and  guns  will  burst 
into  flames  in  a  frightful  war,  that  will  throw  humanity 
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into  mourning  on  earth,  and  grieve  our  Universal  Father 
in  Heaven." 

Some  persons  may  be  sceptical  as  to  her  Gracious  Majesty 
being  responsible  for  all  these  sentiments  and  expressions, 
since  interviewers  are  occasionally  credited  with  having 
lively  imaginations  ;  but  the  article  is  valuable  and  impressive, 
even  if  only  taken  as  an  estimate  of  what  Queen  Alexandra 
might  be  expected  to  beheve  and  utter.  "  Se  non  e  vero  c  ben 
trovato." 

Writers  whose  works  are  read  abroad  in  the  original 
language  or  in  translation,  and  authors  of  books  about  travels 
or  on  foreign  countries  or  of  novels  who  depict  foreigners 
appreciatively,  bring  us  nearer  to  the  distant  goal  of  universal 
brotherhood.  Count  Tolstoi  has  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  peace  by  his  characterisation  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
in  his  novels  than  by  his  sermons  on  the  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance.  The  common  fund  of  literary  treasures  and 
scientific  discoveries  to  which  so  many  nations  contribute, 
by  its  gradual  accumulation,  must  eventually  develop  a 
firm  bond  of  sympathy  and  mutual  esteem. 

Every  advance  towards  constitutional  government  which 
is  made  in  countries  which  do  not  yet  enjoy  the  freedom 
assured  by  representative  institutions  increases  the  chance 
of  permanent  peace  being  preserved.  In  Russia  intellectual 
progress,  which  is  bound  to  affect  its  political  conditions,  is 
indicated  by  the  demand  and  supply  of  literature  having 
been  more  than  trebled  between  1887  and  1901. 


CHAPTER  X. 


WHAT  MAKES   FOR   WAR. 

Primitive  man  was  eminently  practical,  owing  both  to 
lack  of  education  and  to  constraint  of  circumstances.  His 
superstitions  were  practical  in  intention,  and  his  one  ideal, 
pre-eminence  as  a  warrior,  was  also  practical  in  origin  ;  though 
no  doubt  successful  fighters  developed  and  taught  the  love 
of  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  having  evolved  a  besetting  passion 
out  of  the  transitory  fury  and  lust  of  battle.  With  him  war 
was  a  business  as  well  as  a  profession. 

As  civilisation  sprang  up  and  grew  towards  semi-maturity, 
the  primary  motives  of  many  wars  were  unpractical  ideals 
— national,  dynastic,  rehgious,  and  civic. 

At  the  present  day  unpractical  ideals  have  become 
unpopular,  though  the  ideals  of  political  primacy  or  universal 
empire  linger  in  the  dreams  of  autocrats,  the  traditions  of 
bureaus,  and  the  bluster  of  military  enthusiasts.  Humane 
Conventions  have  reduced  the  spoils  of  war  to  war  material 
and  slices  of  territory,  against  which  the  increased  cost  of 
war  is  a  serious  set  off.  States  with  Constitutional  Govern- 
ments have  now  little  temptation  to  begin  a  quarrel,  unless 
it  be  about  expansion  of  trade  or  the  acquisition  of  room 
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for  surplus  population  and  trade  depots  in  the  territories 
of  savages  or  degenerate  races.  Differences  arising  out  of 
the  conflict  of  such  interests  ought  to  be  capable  of  easy 
settlement  by  diplomacy  or  arbitration,  unless  a  military 
caste  swayed  towards  war  by  hereditary  instincts  and  personal 
interests  have  sufficient  influence  to  override  the  common- 
sense  of  the  nation.  Fortunately,  this  malefic  influence 
gets  weaker  with  the  spread  and  growth  of  popular  enlighten- 
ment ;  but  in  States  where  the  Government  is  autocratic, 
and  the  masses  are  unintelligent  and  uneducated,  it  remains 
a  very  grave  menace  against  peace.  It  is  ever  ready  to 
ignite  the  flames  of  war  for  the  sake  of  unpractical  ideals. 
The  Montreal  Witness,  October  3,  1904,  supports  this 
statement : — 

"  The  younger  Tolstoi's  opinions  on  great  matters 
of  State,  and  his  belief  that  Russia  is  the  power  destined 
to  conquer  the  world,  are  ....  deserving  of 
notice,  however,  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
Pan-Slavism,  a  spirit  whose  pervasive  power  has 
conquered  in  him  the  powerful  influence  of  his  father. 
The  party  which  governs  Russia,  and  is  too  strongly 
entrenched  to  be  removed  except  by  revolution  and  a 
complete  change  from  the  autocratic  system,  is  imbued 
with  the  idea  to  which  young  Tolstoi  has  given  utterance. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  animated  the 
Spanish  monarchy  when  Philip  II.  imagined  he  had  a 
divine  mission  to  destroy  heresy  and  bring  all  the  world 
under  the  domain  of  Spain  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Pan-Slavist  dream  of  world  conquest  is  to  make 
Russia  supreme  among  the  nations  and  the  Greek  Church 
the  one  religion  for  all  mankind.  Wildly  extravagant 
as  this  dream  appears  to  outsiders,  it  is  both  naturaL 
and  just  from  a  Russian  point  of  view.  Government 
by  infallible  constituted  authority,  administered  through 
a  class  of  officials  born,  educated  and  trained  for  the 
task,  is  the  Pan-Slavist  idea  ;  and  why  should  divine 
right  end  with  the  i)rcsent  boundaries  of  Russia  ?  It 
contemplates  keeping  the  masses  in  a  j^roper  state  of 
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subjection.  Free  institutions,  parliamentary  control, 
'.■.■■■  popular  education,  a  free  press,  religious  toleration, 
universal  franchise,  everything,  in  fact,  which  Western 
nations  prize  as  bulwarks  of  liberty,  enlightenment  and 
progress,  the  Pan-Slavist  condemns  as  rank  political 
and  religious  heresy  little  better  than  outright  anarchy. 
Any  one  who  dares  to  advocate  these  principles  in  Russia 
is  liable  to  be  regarded  as  an  anarchist." 

The  father  of  this  "  young  Tolstoi,"  the  great  preacher 
of  non-resistance,  unintentionally  fosters  in  others  the  spirit 
of  militarism,  since  the  recoil  from  his  extravagances  carries 
some  men  who  might  be  practical  round  to  the  opposite  pole 
of  extravagance.  His  remarkable  letter  to  the  Times  of 
June  27,  1904,  denouncing  war,  worked  up  the  Spectator  into 
a  frenzy  of  war-fever.  "  When  ideals  become  faint  war  may 
cease,  but  while  they  are  living  creeds  to  their  followers  war 

is   inevitable To   deny  its   value   is   to   cast   a 

doubt  upon  the  highest  instinct  of  our  mortal  nature." 

"  The  truth  is  that  this  denunciation  of  war  rests 
at  bottom  upon  a  gross  materialism.  The  horrors  of 
war  are  obvious  enough,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  argued 
that  they  are  not  greater  than  the  horrors  of  peace. 
There  can  be  no  sacrifice  without  a  price,  no  spiritual 
conflict  without  material  suffering.  To  see  only  the 
horrors,  and  to  see  in  them  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
warfare,  is  to  be  guilty  of  that  singular  blindness,  le 
vnlgaire  des  sages,  which  is  possible  only  to  the  morbidly 
intelligent.  Pain,  on  this  theory,  is  the  one  great  evil  ; 
to  avoid  pain  any  sacrifice  of  honour,  self-respect,  and 
wholesome  ambition  is  justifiable.  It  is  a  repulsive 
doctrine  when  set  down  explicitly  in  words,  but  it 
underlies  much  of  the  so-called  '  humanity '  of  the 
apostles  of  peace.  Is  our  self-examination  to  result  in 
the  confession,  '  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth 
the  deaths  of  our  fellowmen  and  the  tears  of  women  and 
orphans  '  ?  The  ordinary  conscience  is,  happily,  above 
such  a  creed.  While  the  world  remains  what  it  is, 
nothing  of  value  can  come  into  being  without  a  struggle, 
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and  war  is  the  colossal  form  of  this  dire  necessity.  Limit 
the  chances  of  strife  as  much  as  we  may,  and  mitigate 
its  atrocities,  we  must  face  its  ultimate  certainty  ;  and 
the  true  way  in  which  to  ennoble  war  is  not  to  declare 
it  in  all  its  forms  the  work  of  the  devil,  but  to  emphasise 
the  spiritual  and  idealist  element  which  its  contains. 
It  is  a  kind  of  national  sacrament,  a  grave  matter  into 
which  no  one  can  enter  lightly,  and  for  which  all  are 
responsible,  more  especially  in  these  days  when  wars 
are  not  the  creation  of  princes  and  statesmen,  but  of 
peoples.  War,  on  such  a  view,  can  only  be  banished 
from  the  world  by  debasing  human  nature  ;  for  war 
implies  seriousness,  and  if  the  human  race  is  only  made 
frivolous  enough,  the  Saturnian  era  will  no  doubt  begin." 

War  for  ideals  would  cease  if  the  ideals  of  different  nations 
should  become  compatible.  Religion  is  not  faint  or  dead 
because  most  nations  have  ceased  to  fight  about  it.  To 
say  that  "  wars  are  not  the  creation  of  princes  and  statesmen 
but  of  peoples  "  is  inaccurate.  This  pessimistic  laudation 
of  war  confuses  manliness  with  brute  courage  or  ferocity, 
and  the  possession  of  one  or  the  other  with  their  display  in 
actual  combat.  Socialists  and  advocates  of  peace-at-any- 
price  then  do  great  harm  to  the  cause  of  peace  by  inciting 
opponents  to  suggest  to  the  indifferent  that  war  is  inevitable, 
or  even  that  its  recurrence  and  imminence  are  necessary 
conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  spiritual  life 
among  men.  Such  asseverations  encourage  a  fatalistic 
apathy  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  general 
peace  permanently.  Mr.  Olney's  protest  against  the  American 
war  spirit,  and  the  sessions  of  the  Boston  Peace  Congress, 
drew  the  following  comment  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Evening  Standard,  October  11,  1904  : — 

"  The  Sun  recalls  Mr.  Olney's  authorship  of  President 
Cleveland's  Venezuela  Message,  and  sul>sequent  writings 
of  his  as  strenuous  as  any  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's.  There 
was  no  lack  of  plain  speaking  in  a  similar  vein  at  the 
Fest-Kommers  given  to  the  German  delegates  to  the 
Peace    Congress,    and    at    the    scientific    gatherings   in 


)/ 
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connection  with  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Professors 
Harnack,  Quidde,  and  Lamprecht  were  among  those 
who  cast  ridicule  on  the  Boston  Peace  Congress,  the 
members  of  which  were  styled  '  fools  and  dreamers,' 
who  expected  to  accomplish  in  decades  what  at  best 
would  take  centuries,  and  devote  themselves  to  such 
futilities  as  nulhfying  nations  and  nationahties,  ignoring 
both  history  and  human  nature,  and  striving  to  achieve 
impossible  things,  which  would  do  no  good  even  if  they 
could  be  achieved.  The  Peace  Congress  has,  in  short, 
adjourned  without  any  such  sympathetic  discussion  of 
their  sessions  as  greeted  their  assembling." 

Another  provocative  of  war  is  passive  endurance  of 
contempt  of  treaties  and  engagements.  The  terrible  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Congo  Free  State  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  far 
too  long. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  indicated  in  the  West 
African  Mail,  October  7,  1904  :— 

"  The  Leopold  regime  in  the  Congo  Free  State  takes 
the  ground  away  from  under  all  liberty— Hberty  of  labour 
and  liberty  of  commerce.  The  friends  of  King  Leopold, 
those  who  profit  by  his  system,  are  hoping  against  hope 
that  the  President  will  not  see  his  way  to  say  anything 
about  anything  so  far  away  ;  those  who  put  Right  before 
Profit  are  as  sincerely  hoping  he  will.  Turning  to  the 
Blue  Book  quoted  in  our  columns,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  United  States,  of  all,  is  the  best  Power  to  raise  the 
questions  which  will  have  to  be  raised  in  this  matter. 
It  was  the  representative  of  the  United  States  who 
suggested  to  the  Conference  at  Berlin  in  1884  that 
the  Administration  of  the  Congo  territories  should  be 
entrusted  to  King  Leopold's  International  Association, 
so  it  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  can  now 
most  fitly  ask  for  an  account  of  the  stewardship.  Liberty 
of  labour  and  hberty  of  commerce,  these  are  lost  to  the 
unhappy  mortals  who  were  born,  or  who  were  trading 
on  the  Congo ;  these  lost,  there  is  nothing  more. 
All    the    evils    of    the    Congo   come    under   these    two 
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heads ;     all    the    countless    horrors    about    which    the 

battle    rages  in  a    confused  melee,   all  the  unspeakable 

abominations." 

Dangerous  to  International  tranquilhty  is  the  idea  that 

long  perseverance  on  the  part  of  a  State  in  some  selfish  desire 

or  ambition  gives  a  sort  of  divine  sanction  to  the  traditional 

pohcy.     An  instance  of  this  illusion  is  furnished  by  the  official 

Russian  reply  to  Count  Tolstoi's  letter  to  the  Times  quoted 

in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  July  12,  1904  : — 

"  Henceforth  no  one  who  acknowledges  the  importance 
to  mankind  of  national  organisation  and  the  utility  of 
social  activity  based  on  historical  succession  will  let 
himself  be  influenced  by  a  gospel  which  finally  leads  to 
obhvion  of  one's  duty  to  one's  country.  Only  the 
rejection  of  all  history  and  successive  development  could 
have  led  Tolstoi  to  declare  that  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  has  been  called  forth  by  the  annexation  of  land  and 
of  concessions  in  Korea ;  the  war  of  Japan  with  China, 
which  was  the  jn-elude  to  the  present  conflict,  shows 
that  what  Hes  at  the  bottom  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
contest  is  Russia's  historic  gravitation  towards  the 
Pacific  and,  more  immediately,  the  construction  of  the 
great  Siberian  railway. 

"  The  educated  classes  of  Russian  society  are  so  far 
advanced  on  the  path  of  national  consciousness  that 
they  will  resist  this  attempt  of  the  foes  of  Russia  to 
weaken  her  spiritually,  to  start  the  process  of  disinte- 
gration in  her  from  the  head,  by  acting  on  the  heart, 
the  mind,  and  the  will. 

"  This,  from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  is  the  judgment 
to  be  passed  on  this  latest  production  of  Tolstoi's, 
published  in  the  Times  :  that  Tolstoi's  '  truth  '  really 
amounts  to  the  fact  that  he,  a  preacher  of  Nihilism, 
remains  without  cHsciples  among  the  Russian  educated 
classes.  This  attempt  to  attract  them  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  made  in  vain." 
Russia  has  had  no  more  right  to  the  West  Coast  of  the 
Pacific  than  liad  llic  United  States. 
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Complications  are  sure  to  arise  from  Neutral  Powers 
who  act  as  mediators  at  the  end  of  a  war  charging  heavy 
commission  on  the  settlement.  The  Daily  News, 
November  28,  1904,  writes  with  reference  to  the  Chinese 
representative  at  the  Hague  Conference  : — 

"  Yang  Yu's  other  comment  took  the  form  of  a 
suggestion,  when  the  articles  on  Mediation  were  being 
explained  to  him,  that  the  mediating  Power  '  should 
not  charge  too  high  a  price  for  its  services  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.' 

"  To  appreciate  the  full  flavour  of  that  remark  one 
should  call  to  mind  the  substantial  gains  in  harbours 
and  territory  secured  by  the  Western  Powers  as  the  price 
of  mediation  at  the  end  of  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan.  The  point,  needless  to  say,  was  at  once  taken 
by  the  delegates  of  the  European  Governments  present 
at  the  discussion." 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was 
non-fulfilment  of  engagements  on  Russia's  part.  The  Dar- 
danelles question  ought  to  be  finally  settled  by  arbitration, 
as,  while  left  to  the  tortuous  diplomacy  of  Russia  and  Turkey, 
it  is  always  likely  to  lead  to  a  crisis. 

The  shiftiness  and  opportunism  of  such  Continental 
diplomacy  as  is  under  Court  influence,  being  swayed  often 
by  intrigue  and  caprice,  is  inimical  to  peace,  for  which  the 
best  guarantees  are  mutual  frankness  and  mutual  confidence. 
Whether  the  belief  be  justified  or  not,  it  is  an  article  of  popular 
faith  that  Prince  Bismarck  used  to  deceive  the  shrewdest 
diplomats  of  Europe  by  the  simple  expedient  of  telling  the 
truth. 

Certain  vessels,  half  smugglers,  half  pirates,  ought  to  be 
watched  by  the  State  or  States  whom  they  honour  by  flying 
the  flag. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  frontier  wars  and  punitive 
expeditions  would  be  less  frequent  if  the  custom  of  decorating 
"pro-consuls  "  who  carry  them  through  without  mishap  ceased. 

The  increase  of  armaments  naturally  intensifies  the  danger 
of  collision  by  engendering  self-confidence  and  suspicion  of 
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foreign  States.  But  if  any  one  Power  were  allowed  by  the 
rest  to  lay  foundations  for  excessive  self-confidence  this 
danger  would  become  more   serious   than  ever. 

The  unconditional  exclusion  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
from  "  white  "  territories,  and  the  engagement  of  Chinese 
labourers  on  terms  which  turn  out  unsatisfactory  to  them 
may  prove  sources  of  trouble.  As  "  whites "  obtained 
admission  into  China  by  force  of  arms  it  would  be  difficult 
to  justify  refusal  to  admit  Chinese  labourers  into  "  white  " 
States.  If  might  disregards  right  in  pursuance  of  a  selfish 
policy,  trouble  is  sure  to  follow  eventually. 

Statements  that  the  "  Capitahst  Press  "  endeavours  to 
promote  warlike  policy,  that  the  Times  caused  this  and  that 
war,  and  that  the  "  Yellow  Press  "  is  hounding  the  Govern- 
ment on  to  fight,  should  not  be  taken  very  seriously.  In 
the  Introductory  Chapter  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  our 
Press  on  the  whole  is  now  and  is  likely  to  be  in  favour  of 
general  peace. 

The  bad  effect  of  foreign  war  loans  has  been  noticed  in 
Chapter  III.  The  human  qualities  which  make  for  war 
are  unrighteousness,  greed,  pride,  racial  hatred,  ungoverned 
anger,  suspiciousness — any  quality,  in  short,  which  is  not 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 


CHAPTER     XL 


GREAT    BRITAIN     AND     PEACE. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  not  engaged  single-handed 
in  war  with  any  European  Power  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  it  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  she  took  part  in  a  European 
war.  In  the  matter  of  Arbitration  she  has  taken  a  decided 
lead,  and  has  persevered  in  spite  of  considerable  sacrifices 
entailed  by  awards  she  has  pledged  herself  to  respect.  In 
spite  of  a  few  mistakes — and  it  is  wonderful  that  they  were 
not  ten  times  more  numerous — her  policy  has  on  the  whole 
tended  towards  the  maintenance  of  general  peace.  Her 
latest  and  greatest  sacrifice  to  the  earnest  desire  for  peace 
in  the  matter  of  the  Dogger  Bank  outrage  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  satisfaction  of  opening  a  new  field  for  Arbitration 
and  achieving  for  herself  a  peaceful  victory,  for  which  gratitude 
is  due  to  the  good  offices  of  France.  This  epoch-making 
triumph  of  conciliatory  policy  has  been  cordially  acknowledged 
by  other  States  : — 

"  The  difficulty  probably  would  never  have  been 
settled  by  direct  negotiation.  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
Tsar  have  taken  no  short-sighted  view,  and  the  reference 
to  arbitration  is  of  the   highest  historical  importance, 
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extending  arbitration  to  a  class  of  cases  generally  supposed 
to  be  too  delicate  to  admit  of  such  disposition." — Evening 
Post,  New  York. 

"  We  welcome  the  solution  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
crisis  with  unfeigned  pleasure.  The  idea  of  resorting 
to  arbitration,  whereby  a  menace  has  been  removed  from 
both  countries  and  from  the  whole  world,  is  especially 
satisfactory." — Zeitimg,  Cologne. 

"  To  find  a  peaceful  solution  the  question  had  to 
be  brought  on  to  a  judicial  basis.  The  inquiry  will  be 
Hke  a  court-martial,  before  which  Admiral  Rodjest- 
vensky  will  have  to  defend  himself." — Giornale,  Rome. 

"  England  did  not  carry  to  extremes  either  the 
sense  of  her  strength  or  her  consciousness  of  being 
interpreter  and  guardian  of  the  interests  of  all  neutrals. 
England  has  acquired  fresh  claims  to  be  considered 
the  national  champion  of  justice  and  humanity." — 
Tribuna,  Rome. 

"  The  British  Government,  including  the  King, 
deserves  the  prime  credit  for  blending  firmness  with 
tact  and  conciliation." — Tribune,  New  York. 

Mr.  Cremer  recently  said  : — 

"  The  part  which  his  Majesty  had  borne  in  the 
conclusion  of  recent  treaties  of  arbitration  would  perhaps 
never  be  wholly  known.  He  knew  more  than  he  dared 
utter  that  night.  Therefore,  he  hoped  they  would 
accept  his  assurance  that  King  Edward  the  Peacemaker 
was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  man  and  woman, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  civihsed 
world,  for  the  extraordinary  part  which  he  had  played 
in  promoting  so  many  treaties  of  arbitration  between 
the  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Speaking  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  arbitration,  Mr.  Cremer  said  the 
Hague  tribunal  had  come  to  stay.  But  for  its  existence 
the  chances  were  that  the  dispute  which  arose  between 
Russia  and  ourselves  over  the  Dogger  Bank  affair  would 
not  have  been  settled  by  the  agency  which  was  appointed 
L  2 
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to  settle  it,  and  would  have  assumed  more  dangerous  and 
acute  proportions  than  it  did.  The  very  fact  that  they 
had  machinery  already  at  hand  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  there  was  no  waste  of  time,  and  that  in  forty- 
eight  hours  practically  it  was  settled." 

His  Majesty's  hopes  for  the  cause  of  peace  being  forwarded 
by  the  Press  are  witnessed  by  the  letter  written  by  the  King's 
private  secretary,  on  behalf  of  his  Sovereign,  to  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,  who  had  forwarded 
him  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  had  appeared  in  his 
paper,  stating  that  it  was  the  King's  earnest  desire  that  the 
Press  of  all  countries  should  unite  at  the  present  time  in 
promoting  goodwill  amongst  the  nations  : 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter 
and  enclosure  to  the  King.  I  am  commanded  to  inform 
you,  in  reply,  that  His  Majesty  attaches  much  importance 
to  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Press  of  the  various  countries 
at  the  present  juncture,  and  he  was  therefore  glad  to 
read  the  telegram  which  you  sent  on  Tuesday  last  to 
the  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt.'" 

If  this  explicit  statement  of  the  King  stood  alone,  it  would 
do  much  to  forward  Peace.  Such  a  timely  reminder  from 
the  highest  personage  in  the  land  is  most  helpful,  and,  con- 
sidering the  treaty  alliances  of  the  two  Powers,  it  is  well  to 
have  his  Majesty's  faith  in  the  entente  cordiale,  and  his  expecta- 
tions from  it,  publicly  expressed.  A  special  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Matin  seems  to  have  seen  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  Majesty  the  King,  with  whom  he  had  just  had  an 
audience  at  Buckingham  Palace,  when  his  Majesty  spoke 
of  the  war  and  England's  understanding  with  France.  The 
correspondent  submitted  his  despatch  to  the  King's  friend 
before  putting  it  on  the  wires  : — 

"  I  am  greatly  distressed,"  said  the  King,  "  over  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  which  I  regard  as  an  event  very 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  Happily,  however,  our  good  under- 
standing with  France  has  never  been  more  advantageous 
than  just  now,  and  I  believe  its  value  will  go  on  increasing, 
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not  only  in  our  mutual  interest,  but  to  the  higher  gain  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  If,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  avoid 
them,  complications  follow,  it  will  be  then  that  the 
Anglo-French  harmony  will  be  able  to  render  the  greatest 
services.  Our  good  relations  must,  therefore,  be  jealously 
preserved.  And  I  hope  the  Press  of  every  country — 
the  English  Press  not  less  than  the  Press  abroad — will 
devote  itself,  not  to  accentuating  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  but  to  smoothing  them  over." 

As  an  advocate  of  peace  his  Gracious  Majesty  in  the 
fullest  sense  represents  the  British  people  and  the  British 
Empire.  Probably  no  one  individual  knows  so  much  about, 
or  has  so  much  to  do  with,  arbitration  and  arbitration  treaties 
as  King  Edward  VII.  The  Government  of  which  his  Majesty 
is  head  has,  since  his  accession,  been  a  party  to  several 
important  arbitral  settlements,  and  his  Majesty  himself  has 
acted  as  an  arbitrator  with  complete  success,  and  has  played 
the  chief  part  in  the  negotiation  of  several  Arbitration  Treaties 
owing  to  his  universally  acknowledged  tact  and  zeal. 

"  Proposing  the  toast  of  '  The  King  '  at  a  dinner  of 
the  German  Benevolent  Society,  Count  Bernstorff, 
First  Secretary  to  the  German  Embassy  in  London, 
made  graceful  and  fitting  reference  to  his  Majesty's 
qualities  as  a  statesman. 

"  '  The  wise  ruler  of  this  powerful  Empire,'  said 
the  Count,  '  has  won  with  his  own  people,  as  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  name  of  a  Prince  of  Peace. 
King  Edward  is  incessantly  endeavouring  to  bring 
nations  more  closely  together  and  to  clear  away  mis- 
understandings between  them. 

"  '  None  arc  better  able  to  a])preciate  this  conciliatory 
activity  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  than  the  Germans 
who  make  their  residence  in  this  country,  and  who  live 
here  a  happy  and  contented  Hfc.' 

"  In  submitting  the  toast  of  '  The  Queen  and  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Family,'  Count  Bernstorff  said  : 
'  We  think  of  her  Majesty  to-night  as  the  august  helper 
of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  suffering.'  " 
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After  a  long  and  bitter  dispute  over  the  boundary  between 
Argentina  and  Chili  British  Commissioners  were  appointed 
by  Queen  Victoria  to  examine  the  question.  She  died, 
however,  before  an  award  could  be  given,  and  the  role  of 
arbitrator  was  taken  up  by  her  successor.  King  Edward  VII., 
who  gave  his  award,  fixing  the  boundary  Une  between  the 
two  countries  on  November  25th,  1902.  Before  even  the 
award  was  given,  it  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  both 
countries,  and  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect,  by 
appointing  a  new  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir 
Thomas  Holdich,  to  demarcate  the  boundary  hne  on  the  spot. 
The  settlement  of  the  boundaries  further  South,  on  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  had  meanwhile  been  entrusted  to  another 
Arbitration  Commission,  which  did  its  work  much  more 
quickly.  Great  joy  followed  the  award  of  King  Edward, 
and  the  complete  settlement  of  the  disputes  which  had  been 
so  threatening.  The  new  Commission  began  its  work  of 
demarcation,  and  wliile  that  was  being  carried  out  the 
Argentine  sculptor,  Mateo  Alonzo,  was  engaged  on  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  which  was  to 
stand  in  future  times  as  a  lofty  and  far  visible  sign  of  the 
settlement  which  had  been  effected,  and  of  the  new  relations 
of  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  two  peoples  which  had 
been  established. 

The  cordial  understanding  estabhshed  between  France 
and  England  by  the  Anglo-French  Convention  and  the  great 
and  deserved  popularity  among  the  French  people  of  King 
Edward  VII.  are  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  incidents  of 
his  Majesty's  passage  through  France  in  April.  I  give 
extracts  from  the  Daily  Mail  anticipating  and  describing  this 
interesting  and  important  event  : — 

"  Paris,  Wednesday,  March  29. 

"  The  extremely  interesting  situation  created  by 
the  events  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  European 
statesmen  forms  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion  in  the 
Embassies  in  Paris. 

"  As  far  as  the  Moroccan  question  is  concerned,  and 
the  consequences  which  may  result  from  the  visit  of  the 
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Emperor  William  to  Tangier,  no  doubts  exist  here  that 
the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  are  in  complete 
agreement. 

"  The  first  visible  manifestation  of  this  accord  is 
the  visit  made  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  French 
cruiser  Du  Chayla,  by  the  French  and  British  Charges 
d' Affaires  at  Tangier  to  salute  the  Queen  of  England  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert — a  significant  demonstration 
which  has  produced  a  profound  impression  in  this  country. 

"  The  second  proof  of  the  excellent  relations  between 
France  and  England — although  the  French  Admiralty 
appears  to  be  still  in  ignorance  of  the  fact — will  be  the 
friendly  meeting  this  summer  of  the  British  and  French 
fleets  of  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  in  an  EngHsh 
port,  where  British  and  French  tars  will  fraternise  for 
several  days  together. 

"  Finally,  it  is  rumoured,  with  some  degree  of 
probability,  that.  King  Edward  during  his  approaching 
visit  to  the  Continent  will  break  his  journey  in  Paris, 
either  going  or  returning,  with  the  express  object  of 
reaffirming  his  personal  satisfaction  with  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  signed  four  months  ago. 

"  The  question  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  foregoing  arrangements. 
In  view  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Germany,  France  has 
decided  that  her  interest  lies  in  preventing  Russia  from 
becoming  further  enfeebled  by  her  ineffectual  struggle 
in  the  Far  East. 

"  The  French  Foreign  Office  is,  therefore,  very 
favourably  disposed  towards  an  early  peace,  and  the 
British  Government  is  known  to  be  equally  desirous 
of  seeing  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

"  King  Edward's  visit  to  the  Continent  will,  therefore, 
be  watched  with  universal  interest,  and  should  his 
Majesty  succeed  in  his  high  aim  of  strengthening  the 
entente  cordiale  and  establishing  peace  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  none  will  rejoice  more  heartily  than  his 
numerous  friends  in  France." 
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"  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
M.  Henon,  the  president,  at  their  head,  were  among 
those  on  the  quay  to  receive  his  Majesty.  A  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  crowd  of  spectators,  including  several 
well-known  members  of  the  English  colony,  gave  his 
Majesty  a  most  cordial  reception.  The  Maritime  Station 
and  the  vicinity  were  gaily  decorated. 

"  As  the  King  left  the  ship  he  expressed  to  Captain 
Hancock  his  appreciation  of  the  splendid  voyage  made 
by  the  turbine  steamer. 

"  In  welcoming  King  Edward  on  French  soil,  M.  Henon 
made  reference  to  the  friendly  feeUngs  existing  between 
the  French  and  EngUsh  nations,  which  his  Majesty 
had  done  so  much  to  bring  about. 

"  Referring  to  the  announcement  that  the  King 
was  to  meet  President  Loubet,  M.  Henon  said  it  had 
given  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  throughout 
France.  He  assured  King  Edward  of  the  heartiest 
welcome  whenever  he  should  visit  Calais. 

"  His  Majesty  briefly  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
reception,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  beautifully  decorated 
Prince  of  Wales  Salon  at  the  Terminus  Hotel,  where 
luncheon  was  served. 

"  The  King  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  and  members 
of  the  municipality  of  Calais." 

"  Paris,  Thursday,  April  6. 

"  In  real  *  King's  weather  ' — a  blue  sky  and  bright 
spring  sunshine — King  Edward  arrived  this  evening  at 
5.55  at  the  humble  wayside  station  of  Peirrefitte,  near 
Paris,  saluted  with  hearty  shouts  of  '  Long  Live  the 
King '  and  *  Vive  1' Angleterre  '  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  who  had  taken  up  their  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  level  crossing  so  that  they  might  see  the  royal  train 
go  by. 

"  President  Loubet,  accompanied  by  General  Dubois, 
Chief  of  the  President's  Mihtary  Household,  had  arrived 
at  Pierrefitte  ten  minutes  earlier,  and  when  the  train  came 
to  a  standstill  and  the  steps  of  the  King's  carriage  were 
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let  down  on  to  the  platform,  the  President,  hat  in  hand, 
mounted  to  the  royal  saloon. 

"  His  Majesty  then  requested  M.  Loubet  to  be  seated, 
and  King  and  President,  sitting  beside  each  other, 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation. 

"It  was  remarked  that  the  King  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  smiUng  frequently. 
M.  Loubet  seemed  to  be  much  touched  by  his  Majesty's 
cordial  attitude. 

"  A  moment  later  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  the  British 
Ambassador,  who  travelled  to  Pierrefitte  on  the  special 
train  which  brought  M.  Loubet  from  Paris,  entered  the 
Royal  saloon,  followed  by  the  Hon.  Reginald  Lister, 
Councillor  of  the  Paris  Embassy. 

"  After  making  a  circuit  round  Paris  the  train  reached 
the  Gare  de  Lyon  at  6.40.  M.  Loubet,  who  had  been 
conversing  with  the  King  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  took  leave  of  his  Majesty,  who  followed  him  down  the 
steps  to  the  platform,  where  they  shook  hands  cordially. 

"As  they  separated,  his  Majesty  said,  'Thank  you 
again  for  having  given  me  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting.' 

"His  Majesty  then  returned  to  the  royal  saloon  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  during 
which  the  King's  terrier  looked  inquiringly  out  of  the 
carriage  window. 

"  At  7.15  word  was  brought  to  his  Majesty  that  the 
train  had  been  made  up  for  the  south,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bertie  took  leave  of  his  Sovereign. 

"  As  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station  the  King 
came  to  the  carriage  door  and  returned  the  salutes  of 
those  who  stood  bowing  respectfully  to  him. 

"  A  large  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  station  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  sight  of  the 
Monarch,  but  they  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  barriers 
which  only  the  railway  officials  and  journalists  were 
allowed  to  pass. 

"  The  impression  in  Paris  regarding  the  meeting  of 
the  King  and  President  is  that  it  was  of  a  most  cordial 
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description,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  have  the  happiest 
political  consequences  for  the  two  nations  directly 
interested. 

"  The  Duke  of  Connaught  was  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon 
when  the  King's  train  arrived,  and  he  went  to  the  carriage 
window  and  had  a  brief  interview  with  him." 

"  Paris,  Thursday,  April  6. 

"The  following  semi-official  note  is  issued  here  this 
evening  : — 

"  '  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  during  their 
conversation  the  King  and  the  President  exchanged 
views  on  all  current  diplomatic  questions. 

"  '  If  appearances  are  considered,  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  details  of  King  Edward's  last  journey 
in  France  and  of  the  President's  visit  to  England  could 
not  help  remarking  that  to-day's  interview  was 
characterised  not  only  by  less  reserve,  but  certainly 
also  by  more  confidence  and  unrestraint.' — Renter." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


INTERNATIONAL    FEDERATION. 

The  much-quoted  phrase  "  parhament  of  man  "  must,  I 
think,  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  I  beheve  that  an 
International  Parhament  would  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  that  the  idea  is  not  and  never  will  be  realisable  in  its 
hteral  meaning.  A  representative  tribunal  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  improvement  of  International  Law  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  parliament  of  States  which  seems  practicable. 
The  world  does  not  want  a  president,  or  party  government, 
or  debates  in  which  long  speeches  would  be  addressed  to  the 
Press  of  the  orator's  own  State,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  way 
in  which  Members  of  Parhament  inflict  upon  the  Speaker 
columns  destined  to  l)e  read  by  their  admiring  constituents 
in  local  papers.  To  maintain  universal  peace  the  federated 
nations  will  not  need  politicians  and  talkers,  but  rather 
large-minded  thinkers  and  statesmen.  We  do  not  want  a 
Pax  Britannica  or  a  Pax  Gcrmanica  such  as  seems  to  be 
hinted  at  in  the  following  report  given  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
March  24,  1905  : — 
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"  Bremen,  Wednesday,  March  22. 

"  At  the  banquet  held  in  the  town  hall  this  evening, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  the  Emperor  Wilham,  in  reply 
to  a  speech  by  Herr  Pauli,  the  burgermeister,  said  that 
as  a  youth,  when  he  stood  before  the  model  of  the  flagship 
of  the  first  German  Fleet,  he  had  felt  with  inward  rage 
the  dishonour  which  was  done  to  the  German  flag  of 
those  days. 

"  He  had  vowed  never  to  strive  after  a  barren 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  The  world-empire  he  had 
dreamt  of  consisted  in  the  German  Empire  enjoying  on 
all  sides  the  most  absolute  confidence  as  a  quiet,  honour- 
able, and  peaceful  neighbour ;  that  if  hereafter  the 
German  world-empire  or  the  world-sovereignty  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  was  spoken  of  in  history,  it  should  not 
be  as  founded  on  conquest,  but  on  the  mutual  confidence 
of  nations  striving  towards  the  same  goals. 

"  Turning  to  the  present,  his  Majesty  said  that, 
after  much  had  been  accomplished  at  home  in  military 
things,  their  sea-armament  must  have  its  turn.  The 
fleet  was  now  afloat,  and  with  every  new  German  battle- 
ship another  pledge  for  peace  on  earth  was  furnished. 

"  '  By  so  much  the  less,'  the  Emperor  added,  '  will 
our  enemies  desire  to  fasten  quarrels  on  us,  and  we 
become  more  valuable  as  allies.' 

"  The  task  of  youth  was  to  avoid  envy  and  dissension, 
and  to  yield  to  the  conviction  that  God  had  great  things 
in  store  for  the  German  people. 

"  His  Majesty  added  :  '  We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
but  we  must  be  worthy  of  our  condition.  Therefore, 
the  young  must  learn  to  deny  themselves  what  is  not 
good  for  them.  Then  we  shall  be  regarded  on  all  sides 
with  respect,  and  also  with  affection,  as  trustworthy 
people.  I  hope  from  my  heart  that  peace,  the  golden, 
will  be  still  further  preserved  to  us.' — Renter." 

The    peace    of    the    world    must    not    be    dependent    on 
the  pacific  disposition   of    any    one   Power.     The   claim    or 
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acknowledgment  of  primacy  or  preponderance,  even  if  it 
rested  on  moral  superiority,  would  be  a  perpetual  menace 
to  peace. 

It  must  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  cordial 
reciprocity  and  co-operation  of  States  which  regard  each 
other  as  legally  equal.  This  Union  of  States  must  have 
some  kind  of  organisation,  as  Professor  J.  Westlake  declares  : — 
"  From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  present  day 
the  great  desideratum  of  International  Law  has  been  the 
union  of  reason  and  custom  in  a  satisfactory  body  of 
rules,  satisfactory  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  the  term 
can  be  applied  to  arrangements  made  or  accepted  by 
man,  as  supplying  a  system  capable  of  being  put  in 
practice  under  actual  conditions,  and  fairly  meeting  the 
needs  which  arise  from  them,  without  excluding  improve- 
ment, or  modification  to  suit  changed  conditions.  That 
desideratum  can  never  be  fully  attained  till  the  Society 
of  States  has  been  provided  with  some  organisation 
but  to  aid  in  realising  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
writer  on  the  subject  and  of  every  statesman  who  is 
concerned  with  international  affairs.  Writers  and 
statesmen,  however,  will  naturally  address  themselves 
to  the  task  with  different  prepossessions.  The  former, 
so  far  as  they  are  impelled  by  ideas  to  write,  will  magnify 
the  part  of  reason  ;  the  latter  will  find  their  way  smoothed 
by  adherence  to  custom." — Chapters  on  International 
Law,  Chap.  V.,  p.  66. 

The  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  the  Hague  con- 
stitutes an  imperfect  organisation  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  minor  disputes,  while  the  eighth  article  of  the  Hague 
Convention,  Mr.  Holls',  on  Special  Mediation,  offers  escape 
or  delay  for  Powers  who  feel  that  they  ought  to  fight  but 
have  no  wish  to  do  so.  But  such  mediation  is  diplomatic 
rather  than  judicial,  the  mediators  being  analogous  to  the 
seconds  in  a  duel.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
October  5,  i8gg,  comments  on  it  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.    Holls'    Article    opens    a   door    through    which 
nations  who  do  not  wish  to  fight  can  honourably  and 
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easily  find  a  way  of  escape.  As  M.  Descamps  says,  it 
introduces  a  new  intermediary  stage,  during  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  avoid  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace. 
Henceforth,  instead  of  quarrelling  nations  saying  to 
each  other,  '  Another  step,  and  I  will  go  to  war,'  they  can 
say,  '  Another  step,  and  I  will  call  in  my  second.'  Not 
only  is  this  valuable  because  of  interposing  delay,  and 
so  giving  time  for  reason  to  assert  itself,  not  only  does 
it  hand  over  an  old  quarrel  to  new  negotiators  who  are 
not  biassed  by  old  memories  or  hampered  by  past 
indiscretions,  but  it  leaves  an  absolutely  free  field  to  the 
special  mediators  to  suggest  any  form  of  judicial  settle- 
ment which  may  seem  good  to  them.  By  the  Arbitration 
Convention  no  Powers  can  appeal  to  the  Permanent 
Court  unless  they  have  pledged  themselves  beforehand 
to  accept  its  award  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
to  hinder  the  special  mediators  constituting  a  quasi- 
arbitral  tribunal  to  which  each  of  the  disputants  might 
agree  to  refer  the  question  without  prejudice  to  their 
reserved  right  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  should  the  decision 
of  such  a  tribunal  be  outrageous  or  impossible.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  the  opening  thus  afforded  for  introducing 
the  principle  of  securing  a  judicial  investigation  of  the 
merits  of  a  dispute  without  prejudice  to  the  right  which 
every  nation  will  always  exercise  of  appealing  to  the 
sword  against  any  award  that  seems  to  it  absolutely 
fatal  to  its  existence.  If  this  reserved  right  is  recognised, 
almost  every  question  may  be  arbitrated  upon  without 
prejudice  to  honour  or  national  interests  ;  but  if  the 
reserved  right  is  denied,  then  arbitration  will  only  become 
available  for  such  second-rate  questions  as  do  not  involve 
the  vital  interests  of  nations." 

The  most  valuable  trait  about  special  mediation  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  applicable  to  some  cases  of  acute  internal  difference 
which  might  lead  to  armed  revolution  or  rebellion  or  civil 
war,  for  which  evils  International  Law  offers  as  yet  no  remedy, 
although  they  are  very  likely  to  lead  to  external  troubles. 
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Witness  the  wars  which  sprang  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Alabama  claims. 

In  spite  of  much  that  has  been  urged  to  the  contrary,  it 
seems  obvious  that  a  claim  to  suzerainty  cannot  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  ;  for  the  claimant  by  consenting  to  arbitration 
would  admit  that  his  claim  was  invalid.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
ought  to  be  held  correct  in  refusing  to  submit  British  suzerainty 
over  the  Transvaal  to  arbitration  even  by  those  who  dispute 
the  said  suzerainty.  They  are  from  their  point  of  view 
entitled  to  blame  him  for  not  withdrawing  the  claim.  But 
to  submit  it  to  arbitration  would  have  been  a  roundabout 
and  expensive  method  of  surrender. 

IMy  scheme  is  designed  to  inaugurate  an  organisation 
for  the  formal  discussion  and  decision  (subject  in  certain 
cases  to  non-acceptance  by  one  or  both  of  the  disputants) 
of  all  classes  of  disagreement  without  reservation  or  exception. 
To  such  a  tribunal  the  French  Government  might  have 
advised  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  refer  the  Dogger  Bank 
question  ;  and  to  the  same  also  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark 
might  refer  any  important  question,  as  their  arbitration  treaty 
provides  for  the  submission  to  arbitration  of  all  questions 
without  reservation. 

Manifestly  the  five  Powers  just  mentioned  do  not  endorse 
Sir  Robert  Finlay's  averments  that  some  States  are  too 
great  for  arbitration,  and  that  some  questions  are  too 
stupendous  for  arbitration.  These  two  assertions  can  only 
be  true  of  final  arbitration,  in  which  the  parties  concerned 
are  pledged  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

On  the  other  hand,  idealists  describe  arbitration  as  a 
"perfect  substitute  for  war"  (T.  Wilson,  Spectator,  July  9, 
1904).  Perfect  arbitration,  in  which  perfect  confidence 
was  reposed,  might  be  so  ;  but,  as  this  variety  is  not  available, 
in  practice  the  description  is  inaccurate. 

Arbitration  cannot  be  expected  to  settle  certain  classes 
of  questions  in  every  instance  finally  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  question  so  stupendous  that  arbitration  would  be 
unlikely  to  contribute  something  towards  a  solution,  and  in 
every  case  it  must  afford  time  for  reflection  and  enlighten 
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the  world  in  general  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cases  submitted 
to  the  arbitrators.  The  unprejudiced  investigation  of  a 
casus  belli  by  judicial  minds  may  reveal  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view  possibilities  of  accommodation  which  had  been  invisible 
to  the  opposed  parties  from  their  hastily  and  unscientifically 
selected  points  of  view,  and  may  clear  up  dangerous 
misunderstandings  and  misapprehensions.  A  question  not 
involving  a  hostile  act  which  at  once  provokes  defence  or 
retaliation  by  force  of  arms,  and  yet  so  stupendous  that  a 
disinterested  opinion  on  the  subject  is  sure  to  be  utterly 
useless,  is  inconceivable  (see  the  extract  from  the  Times 
quoted  in  this  chapter).  The  majority  of  Powers  would 
accept  the  report  of  such  judicial  investigators  as  finally 
settling  the  question  at  issue  on  its  merits,  and  any  Power 
which  declined  to  abide  by  such  a  report  would  put  itself  in 
the  wrong  before  the  civilised  world. 

The  awards  of  an  Arbitral  Court  of  first  instance  would 
probably  be  accepted  as  final  in  a  majority  of  instances. 
How  few  appeals  there  are  from  our  courts  of  first  instance 
compared  with  the  number  which  there  might  be  !  How 
often  counsel's  opinion  prevents  litigation  !  The  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  an  adverse  award  being  accepted,  if  Professor 
Westlake  is  correct  in  attributing  breaches  of  international 
law  to  misunderstanding  rather  than  to  wilful  contempt. 
A  refusal  to  agree  to  arbitration  would  tend  to  alienate  the 
pubhc  opinion  of  the  world,  so  that  it  would  be  unlikely  that 
both  parties  to  a  difference  should  refuse,  even  if  no  pecuniary 
loss  attended  such  refusal  as  would  be  incurred  under  my 
scheme.  Under  this  scheme,  again,  if  one  party  to  a  dispute 
declines  to  submit  a  case  for  arbitration,  the  dispute  can 
be  brought  before  the  Court  by  the  other  party  claiming 
indemnity  from  pecuniary  loss  incurred  by  breach  of  the 
peace,  which  claim  could  be  opposed  in  a  friendly  way  by 
any  neutral  Power.  Doubtless  in  a  World  Federation  some 
devices  for  extending  the  cognisance  of  the  International 
Tribunal  over  all  cases  of  dispute  could  be  discovered,  even 
if  sudden  attack  by  force  of  arms  and  the  necessary  defence 
were  the  first  overt  symptoms  of  unfriendliness. 
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My  scheme  also  provides  for  a  public  and  substantial 
recognition,  involving  sacrilice,  of  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  the  initiation  of  war  brings  enough  trouble  and  annoyance 
upon  neutral  States  for  it  to  be  impossible  to  regard  them  as 
disinterested  onlookers. 

The  advantages  which  the  peaceful  habits  of  one  State 
confer  on  others  are  well  illustrated  by  the  expansion  of  the 
trade  of  Mexico  with  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
States  under  the  tranquil  and  beneficent  rule  of  President 
Diaz.  In  fact,  under  modern  conditions,  the  peacefully 
disposed  Powers  of  the  civilised  world  have  a  moral  right 
to  claim  the  maintenance  of  universal  peace  and  to  protest 
against  any  deeds  or  words  likely  to  provoke  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

The  most  novel  and  distinctive  features  of  my  scheme, 
perhaps,  are — first,  the  proposal  to  convert  this  moral  right 
into  a  social  rule  subscribed  to  for  their  mutual  benefit  by 
the  members  of  an  International  Peace  Union  as  a  step 
towards  its  recognition  as  legal  right  confirmed  by  an  improved 
international  law ;  and,  secondly,  the  provision  for  a  partial 
insurance  against  loss  from  war  for  pacific  Powers  at  the 
expense  of  the  belhgcrent.  A  third  fresh  point  is,  I  believe, 
that  of  having  the  responsibility  for  any  outbreak  of  hostilities 
authoritatively  ascribed  by  a  court  of  experts  in  International 
Law  to  one  or  other  or  all  of  the  combatant  States.  Fourthly, 
the  suggestion  that  the  British  litigant's  right  of  challenging 
jurors  should  be  adapted  to  an  International  Arbitration 
Court,  which  was  made  before  I  noticed  that  M.  Mouravieff, 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Justice,  had  shown  that  he  was 
indifferently  qualified  for  the  position  of  president  of  a  court 
of  arbitrators.  In  the  present  condition  of  national  politics 
no  minister  is  likely  to  make  a  good  international  arbitrator, 
even  if  he  has  had  a  legal  training.  The  English  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ought,  as  political 
lawyers  ex-uljicio,  to  be  ineligible  for  service  as  arljitrators 
between  States,  even  after  they  have  ceased  to  hold  office. 
In  fact  correct  methods  of  arbitration  have  not  yet  been 
evolved.     Sir  Edward  Fry  seems  to  have  experienced  surprise 
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as  well  as  gratification  at  the  Dogger  Bank  decision. 
His  words,  spoken  in  French,  are  reported  as  follows  :— 
"  He  was  glad  to  express  in  the  name  of  his  friend  Baron  Taube 
and  himself  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
they  had  experienced  on  all  sides  during  the  inquiry.  As 
juris-consults  they  were  both  glad  to  see  legal  ideas  and  rules 
prevail  in  the  diplomatic  sphere.  They  were  in  favour  of 
peace,  and  were  proud  to  see  five  illustrious  admirals,  chosen 
by  five  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  devote  themselves 
to  the  service,  not  of  war,  but  of  peace.  One  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  own  country  had  said,  '  Peace  hath  her  victories 
no  less  renowned  than  war,'  and  it  seemed  to  him — though 
perhaps  it  was  a  dream — that  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
he  discerned  the  beginning  of  one  of  those  great  future  victories 
of  peace." 

Yet  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  results  hitherto 
achieved  by  amateur  or  diplomatic  arbitration  have  been 
beyond  expectation  valuable  and  successful.  But  this 
grateful  admission  does  not  preclude  the  introduction  of  a 
more  scientific  system. 

The  development  of  International  Law  into  a  lucid  and 
fairly  complete  body  of  rules  would  probably  reduce  the 
occasions  for  arbitration  and  mediation,  since  there  would  be 
fewer  opportunities  of  nations  getting  at  variance  owing  to 
honest  misunderstanding  of  their  rights  and  duties,  while 
diplomacy  would  be  more  influenced  by  considerations  of 
justice  and  less  by  opportunism  and  self-seeking. 

In  conclusion,  I  appeal  to  idealists,  who  denounce  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  war,  to  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of 
denunciation,  and  to  try  to  work  harmoniously  with  lovers 
of  peace  who  accept  the  necessity  of  being  ready  to  behave 
like  the  walrus  described  by  a  French  author  thus  : — Cet 
animal  est  tres  mcchant ;  quand  Von  attaque,  il  se  defend.  I 
believe  that  since  practical  men  have  taken  up  the  peace 
question  seriously,  many  of  the  enthusiasts  have  tried 
to  adapt  their  aspirations  to  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs,  instead  of  hindering  their  cause  by  acrimony  and 
extravagance. 
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I  also  appeal  to  statesmen,  imperialists,  and  patriots. 
While  there  is  time,  before  the  ceaseless  intensification  of 
the  horrors  of  war  has  overwhelmed  the  desire  for  peace 
beneath  the  apathy  of  despair  or  insensate  craving  for  revenge, 
before  the  masses  sink  exhausted  under  the  successive  additions 
to  the  burden  imposed  by  the  enormous  cost  of  armaments, 
before  the  growth  of  populations  has  in  many  States  stimulated 
the  national  desire  for  territorial  expansion  to  the  point  of 
irresistible  fury,  ere  the  day  of  salvation  pass  into  a  chaotic 
night  of  convulsion  and  ruin,  let  men  of  affairs  and  men  of 
leisure,  let  thinkers,  speakers,  and  writers  hasten  with  one 
accord  to  contribute  practical  help  towards  the  institution 
of  some  organisation  capable  of  making  International  Law 
satisfactory,  and  of  minimising  the  chances  of  war,  thus 
almost  insuring  the  maintenance  of  universal  peace. 

O  cease  !  Must  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease  !  Must  men  kill  or  die  ? 
Cease  !  Drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 
O  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last  ! 


THE    END. 
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